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I do not love the word “ phonies.” It is curt, undignified, and too 
easily subject to ridicule. The simple spelling, f-o-n-i-k-s, though in 
itself fitting and consistent, is still able to excite, oftentimes, a sudden 
and derisive prejudice quite fatal to candid consideration. The terms 
phonetics and phonology, strictly synonymous with phonjes so far as 
our dictionaries testify, are either of them in every way preferable as 
words, though phonics appears to me to have acquired a distinct mean- 
ing in its current use, a meaning not yet recognized in the diction- 
aries. Of this, more anon. 

Is it phonetics or orthoepy of which I should speak? For these 
terms are not synonymous. Is either inclusive of the other? If not, 
which is the one legitimately before us? The Revised Statutes of 
Wisconsin make orthoepy a subject of instruction in the public 
schools, and of examination for teachers. They say nothing of pho- 
nics or phonetics. Let us briefly examine the signification of the 
terms. 

Orthoepy is the art of pronunciation. The rules and practices of 
any art may be purely empirical, imitative, and unreflecting; or they 
may be of scientific origin, indebted to science for their discovery or 
statement. So here, our pronunciation, 7. e., our orthoepy, may be 
wholly empirical, a matter of combined imitation and accident; or it 
may be largely affected by a conscious and systematic application of 
the general principles and analogies of spoken language. Orthoepy 
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asks what is correct in the utterance of words, it need not concern 
itself, necessarily, with the questions why or whence. Phonetics, on 
the other hand, is a science, the science of the sounds of human 
speech, — dealing not with pronunciation but with enunciation, an 
important element of pronunciation. It is not a branch of grammar, 
like orthoepy, but of acoustics,—and so, clearly a physieal science. 
It is a young science, not dreamed of till orthoepy was old, and yet 
very far from being complete and settled in all its points. When we 
teach the organic distinctions between the six sounds of a, or between 
the sounds of f and p, we are working in phonetics. When we de- 
termine the location of accent in a polysyllable, or obey the law that 
‘“‘an accented vowel followed by rr, or 7 followed by a vowel has its 
regular short sound,” we are working in orthoepy. When we train 
a child to the correct apprehension and facile execution of the trouble- 
some sounds of a language, we are working in phonetics for the sake 
of orthoepy. Phonetics is analytic, orthoepy is synthetic. Phonetics 
must precede an intelligent and scientific orthoepy, though it may be 
wholly unknown to an unintelligent and hap-hazard pronunciation. 
Phonetics is the scientific antecedent of orthoepy, though its value is 
by no means limited to its serviceableness in orthoepic art. 

Hear what the first of American philologists has to say of phonetic 
science: “The study of phonetics has long been coming forward into 
more and more prominence as an essential part of the study of lan- 
guage; a thorough understanding of the mode of production of alpha- 
betic sounds, and of their relations to one another as determined by 
their physical character, has become an indispensable qualification of 
a linguistic scholar. And he who cannot take to pieces his native 
utterance, and give a tolerably accurate account of every item in it, 
lacks the true foundation on which everything else should repose.” 

I would that these sound words of Prof. Whitney might be brought 
before the eyes of every student of language. 

Let us return to the question—Which is before us, as teachers in 
Wisconsin, phonetics or orthoepy? I answer, both, —orthoepy as the 
result, the valuable possession; phonetics as the scientific and most 
certain means by which to attain this result. But we need a conve- 
nient term under which to include them both as they enter, com- 
bined and properly related, into instruction. It is possible that the 
unlovely word phonics is the one most nearly fitted for the purpose, it 
having already acquired a specific application to such phonetic instrue- 
tion for orthoepic purposes as has been given in the public schools of 
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this country. But the word orthoepy has been used in like manner; 
and so, with your permission and some qualms of etymological con- 
science, I shall henceforth use it as the inclusive term. 

We reach now the main question,— what wisdom is there in our 
statutory recognition of orthoepy as one of the essential elements of 
a common-school education? Or, in other words, What is the educa- 
tional function of phonics? 

1. The study and knowledge of orthoepy, in some manner, is zen- 
erally admitted to be an important auxiliary, or, indeed, part of the 
work of reading. A comprehensive analysis of that work will show 
it to include as its four grand divisions, (a) Management of the bodily 
organs; (b) Pronunciation, or orthoepy proper; (c) Comprehension, 
attained by “‘analysis of thought,’ and (d) Expression. Thus ortho- 
epy forms one of the four quarters of the world of reading, while the 
phonetic processes of vocalization and articulation go far to make up 
another, the purely physical fourth, indicated under the first head, 
management of the body. 

The necessity of good pronunciation to even the slightest claims as 
a reader, goes without arguing. Nor is this need simply a matter of 
accents, but of vocalization and articulation, the distinct, exact, and 
adequate utterance of all the oral elements employed. This cannot 
be left to mere random imitation. The attainment of a respectable, 
not to say, elegant, pronunciation will be greatly expedited, to say 
the very least, by the analytic processes of phonetics and a conscious 
knowledge of the formulated analogies, as well as the anomalies, of 
orthoepy proper. 

And in teaching pupils of foreign extraction —no small matter in 
this state—this dependency upon phonic analysis becomes still 
greater, amounting, as I believe, to an absolute necessity. I deem it 
simply impossible to succcessfully put our ¢h sound into a German 
mouth, for instance, without a resort to physiological analysis and 
description. So, the cure of lisping becomes merely a matter of per- 
severence when the physiological character of the fault is once under- 
stood. 

Enunciation and comprehension are the two legs on which read- 
ing must go, if it goes at all; and to ask which of these could more 
safely be sacrificed, is like asking whether a pedestrian can better dis- 
pense with his right or his left leg. The whole physical hemisphere 
of reading, to change the figure, is closely akin. The training of the 
diaphragm for breathing, the larynx for vocalization, the tongue and 
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lips for articulation, —all, are not merely useful, economical in the 
end, but indispensable to any proficiency whatever in the rare art of 
good reading. 

2. But I shall be asserting no novel or dubious proposition, I trust, 
when I affirm that the service of all this to reading is but a minor 
part of its whole value. Speech in general is vastly more important 
than oral reading. The whole is greater than a part. Conversation, 
public speaking, singing,— each and any of these more important to 
the doer than oral reading, for the time at least —are all made im- 
measurably more effective by a knowledge of the elements and laws 
of vocal expression, and by training in the correct practices thereof. 
It will hardly be necessary to fortify the declaration that the great 
value of phonic drill is found in the daily and hourly speech of men. 
Its benefits are carried into every waking hour. A clear and resonant 
tone, clean-cut articulation, an easy and elegant execution of the 
vowel sounds, will render effective and inspiring a quality of thought 
which would be barely endurable when voiced by a rigid jaw, a clumsy 
lip, a feeble or husky vocalization, and an ignorant, rustic or provin- 
cial orthoepy. 

3. Nor is this all. We live in a sensuous age, a time for the exal- 
tation of the outward senses. Modern science is loudly emphasizing 
the value of high training for all these connections with the outer 
world. The value of eye-culture, especially, has been effectually im- 
pressed upon us. Butis not the ear of equal worth? ‘The eye and 
the hand” are indeed inealculably serviceable, but are not the voice and 
the ear even more truly the servants of the soul? I judge that the 
deaf mute is more completely and unhappily set aside from contact 
and full communion with his kind than is the blind man. The divine 
harmonies of music, the sympathetic thrill of the voice of orator or 
friend,—are not these a sorer loss than all the glories of color and 
of form? And the man of thick, dull ear and bungling, wooden 
mouth, is in a measure, deaf and dumb. His partially aborted organs 
of hearing and speech, are a mufiling, deadening screen, which shuts 
him out from the highest eestasies of this none too ecstatic life. But 
the man in question has this advantage over the totally deaf and 
dumb, his organs are more susceptible to cultivation. And for this 
cultivation just two means are at hand, music and phonies. 

The infinite superiority of vocal to instrumental music, for this pur- 
pose, need not be discussed here. But phonic training has in some 
respects an advantage over either, in that it attendsto ov:tain very 
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useful matters which music is liable to neglect. Music exalts the 
vocal chords and, as we are often made painfully aware, is prone to 
neglect the organs of articulation. Phonics never makes this mistake. 
It is not, however, an equivalent for music, but an invaluable comple- 
ment. Let us therefore magnify it as a needful and most welcome 
means of ear-culture, and thus an enlarger of the human soul. 

4, Lastiy, experience as well as reflection teaches me to prize the 
study of phonetics and orthoepy as a mental gymnastic, in the best 
sense of that term. If algebra has in it a disciplinary power wholly 
independent of so-called practical considerations which secures for it 
a place in every curriculum; so in its own way —a very different way 
from algebra— has the study in question. Its pursuit involves a class 
of close discriminations most fertile in the development of acuteness 
and accuracy of operation. Along with this, zoes a culture of atten- 
tion and careful observation somewhat different in kind from that 
given by natural history, though no less valuable, even if not acquired 
by processes so fascinating as that of counting a bat’s teeth or the 
ovules of a flower. It is, I believe, a defect of the culture given by 
natural history that it permits one to be exceedingly alert and obser- 
vant in respect to its own peculiar phenomena and, at the same time, 
inexcusably inobservant in other domains,— notably that of language, 
the field of all others where carelessness of observation is working the 
sorest mischief. 

I trust I have shown forth some reason why orthoepy is entitled to 
all the attention which it has received among us or is likely to receive; 
but permit me now to devote a little attention to the objectors, those 
who would belittle or wholly deny the value of this training. To 
my mind, they admit of easy classification. One class meet us with 
the familiar criticism, ‘ You are over-refining the matter, finding too 
many sounds, making unnecessary and imaginary distinctions.” This 
may come, however, from either of two sources. It may be the demur 
of the uninstructed at the labor of learning new sounds, the protest of 
a lazy conservatism incensed at the idea of progress here also, and 
willing to go down to the future in peace with the venerable Walker 
as its sole and sufficient oracle. Or it may be only the dislike ot the 
obtuse and sluggard ear to be disturbed by the nice sounds of speech. 

As well object to the chromatic scale because not many centuries 
ago, the common ear was unable to appreciate or find anything but 
painful discord in the semitonic intervals. We are happy in the 
knowledge that the senses of the race are growing more and more 
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acute. The child of to-day discriminates color as the sage of Homer’s 
day could not, and masters the diatonic scale, of which David doubt- 
less did not so much asdream. The number of possible speech sounds 
is almost infinite. Ellis in his paleotype has found a notation for 
400 of them. Let the lazy ear and awkward mouth rejoice that their 
present task —45 sounds—is no harder. The future will doubtless 
make greater demands; meanwhile let the aid of the schoolmaster be 
sought in order to reach the present level of even moderate culture. 

The science of optics has had its onward tide and has brought us 
the telescope, the microscope, and the spectroscope. It is now the 
day of acoustics: the telephone, the microphone, and the phonograph, 
hold the public ear; and phonetics takes its rightful place far above 
the secondary symbolism of orthography. Sharpen your ears and 
limber your tongue, my inert friend, or step back into the past cen- 
tury. 

But asecond class of objectors must not be overlooked. Their num- 
bers, at least, entitle them to consideration. These are they who 
know not of the matter, and therefore condemn. They have never 
given the subject any full and candid examination either in its aims 
or its results, yet confidently assume it to be unnecessary, “ new-fan- 
gled” (death-dealing word), or merely theoretical and therefore futile. 
In thinking of this class of skeptics, we have this one consolation —- 
phonetic science has at least encountered no theological prejudice, and 
is, so far, more fortunate than some of its kindred physical sciences 
which yet live and give signs of health, growth, and usefulness. 

We grant some waste of time in its teaching hitherto, through un- 
intelligent and misapplied efforts; but what science or art ever yet 
developed has not been compelled to make the same admisssion? Cer- 
tainly arithmetic is not that one, nor grammar, nor geography. 

One word about orthoepical notation. Like the notation of any 
other science or art, it is an instrument, not an end. The ability to 
give the sounds of speech a notation according to some chosen system, 
is not in itself a priceless acquisition; though, like many another pro- 
cess in better vogue its incidental advantages and results may out- 
weigh its direct ones. It furnishes a drill, and the test of the pupil’s 
discrimination and practical hold of the subject, not easily attained 
by any other means. 

And now, in closing, let me briefly recapitulate the function of 
orthoepy, or phonics, viz: Along with vocal physiology, it consti- 
tutes one of the two indispensable bases of ull respectable or endura- 
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ble reading. Going beyond this, it enters with equal value into all 
oral communication, public or social, and forms an important factor 
of general culture and refinement. It constitutes one, and in some 
respects the better one, of the two sole agencies for the cultivation of 
the ear and the voice, a culture which broadens the capacities and 
deepens the whole sentient nature of its recipient. It furnishes a 
unique and efficient sort of mental discipline in the direction of great- 
est need, that of nicer discrimination, of closer observation and atten- 
tion. These things constitute it a subject of solid and permanent 
value, one worthy to be well taught, but, like all other subjects, lia- 
ble to abuse in its presentation and consequent unfruitfulness in the 
outcome. 


— 
> 





SENTENTIAL ANALYSIS. 


{Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Institute Conductors, at La Crosse, Monday, July 
%, 1879, by Prof. Henry D. Maxson.] 

When Diogenes visited Myndus, he was impressed with the dis- 
parity between the pretentious portals and ‘diminutive town, and 
blandly advised the inhabitants to close their gates lest their city es- 
cape. It will be discreet to avoid any occasion for an application of 
the cynic’s jest, by foregoing formal introduction and plunging at 
once in medias res. 

It is profitable, before wasting much energy in the fatigues of travel, 
to definitely decide upon the destination which it is proposed to reach. 
“What purpose is to be secured by sentential analysis?” is a question 
not always clearly answered by many who are accustomed to mingle 
torture and diversion in this exercise. Without ignoring its inciden- 
tal and remote uses, I have come to regard as its main and immediate 
object, the development of the faculty of discrimination, and the ap- 
plication of this faculty to an intelligent comprehension of the funda- 
mental principles of grammar. “That the leading object of the study 
of English grammar is to teach the correct use of English,” says Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, “is, in my view, an error and one which is gradually 
becoming removed.” That the exercise of analyzing sentences may 
be indirectly serviceable in acquiring a correct use of English is, 
doubtless, true; but if this is the main end in view, the method em- 
ployed must be regarded as ingeniously awkward. There is a reflex 
result which should be mentioned in this connection, on account of 
the important suggestion which it involves. The analysis of a sen- 
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tence is not necessary for its comprehension, but its comprehension is 
necessary for the analysis; and thus, by a sort of retroaction, senten- 
tial analysis necessitates and so promotes intelligent reading. The 
inference which naturally follows from this fact is that this branch of 
grammatical study can be most profitably pursued in connection with 
the daily reading lesson. The value of that portion of the text-book 
in grammar which is devoted to this subject is not, indeed, to be 
ignored. Much may be accomplished by such a systematic study, in 
connection with judiciously selected sentences, although it is difficult 
to see what profit can come from an attempt to wrestle with garbled 
extracts from some transcendental philosopher, whose dreamy utter- 
ances require all the light that the context can give for their elucida- 
tion, and then can be grasped only by the most sympathetic mind in 
the most sublimated mood. When Hegel, on his death-bed, was asked 
by some admiring disciples for an exegesis of one of the abstruse pas- 
sages in his works, he is said to have piteously replied: ‘* There was 
a time when the Lord understood that and when I did; he may under- 
stand it now, but it is beyond me.” It is questionable whether the 
dying seer would have had any confidence that his lucubrations were 
understood in the courts above, had he been confronted by a detached. 
passage from them, in a modern grammar, among the miscellaneous 
exercises for analysis. 

Again, if the immediate purpose of the study of analysis is the cultiva- 
tion of the faculty of discrimination and its application in the study of 
grammatical principles, the prime requisite of the method is that it be, 
as nearly as possible, rigorously logical. Among the most flagrant vio- 
lations of this requirement is the common classification of sentences. 
It is difficult to see what logical ground there is for making a distine- 
tion between simple and complex sentences, as those terms are ordi- 
narily used. Take, for instance, the propositions: “The prudent man 
is respected,” “The man of prudence is respected,” ‘ The man who is 
prudent is respeeted.” Each of these examples contains but one asser- 
tion. Clearly, there is nothing predicated in the clause, ‘ who is 
prudent,” any more than in the phrase, “of prudence,” or the word 
“prudent.” The three sentences are of the same rank; for they differ, 
not as awhole, but only in a subordinate part; and here there is a 
variation merely in form, the clause, phrase, and word being logically 
equivalent. The inconsistencies in which one is involved by the com- 
mon treatment of the complex sentence are capable of numerous 
illustrations. It is custommary, for example, to say that in the sen- 
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tence, “ After eating his breakfast, he left the house,” there is but one 
proposition, and the prepositional phrase, “ after eating his breakfast,” 
is a part of it; while in the sentence, ‘“ After he had eaten his break- 
fast, he left the house,” there are said to be two separate propositions. 
The adverbial modifiers in the two sentences perform the same office. 
Clearly, if the phrase in the first case is a part of the independent 
proposition, so also is the clause in the second case. Another illustra- 
tion will make the absurdity still more apparent. In the sentence, 
“That air has weight is universally conceded,” it is necessary, accord- 
ing to common usage, to say that the subordinate proposition is “ That 
air has weight;” and there is left as the principal proposition only the 
decapitated fragment, “is universally conceded,’ a group of words 
without a subject, which cannot, therefore, be regarded as a proposi- 
tion at all. That there are sentences which contain a relative pro- 
noun and still are not simple, is not to be denied; but these, in the 
ordinary triple classification, are to be called compound, not complex. 
In the sentence, “They passed the cup to the stranger, who drank 
heartily,” ‘“‘ who ” is equivalent to “and he,” and there are two inde- 
pendent propositions. The sentence is, therefore,compound. Again, 
the infinitive, when used with its subject as the object of a transitive 
verb, is seldom satisfactorily treated. It is not a little disappointing, 
for instance, in such sentences as “I believe him to be dishonest,” to 
find a logical statement of the relation of the words followed by the 
concession, that it is more convenient to dispose of “ him” as the ob- 
ject of “ believe,” and “to be dishonest ” as an adjective phrase modi- 
fying “him.” The compromise is much less easily understood than 
the consistently logical analysis. It is not difficult to make a pupil 
see that the objective infinitive phrase is equivalent to the clause, 
“that he is dishonest,” and consists, like the latter, of a subject, copula, 
and predicate adjective. 

Another important requisite in a system of analysis is simplicity. 
To this standard must be referred the subject of diagramming. Our 
time is too limited to allow an extended examination of the absolute 
or relative merits of any of the systems which have been employed. 
While one may not ignore the value of some of them, in the case of 
the beginner who requires very tangible forms to suggest ideas, it must 
be kept in mind that their use is in clarifying rather than in obseur- 
ing, and whenever, by their complexity, they come to increase rather 
than diminish the labor of comprehension, like a defective lens or a 
too elaborate metaphor, they defeat the end for which they were de- 
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signed and are to beabandoned. Any encroachment upon the domain 
of the kindergarten should be jealously resented in the interest of 
free-hand drawing, as well as of sentential analysis. The same con- 
sideration should be kept in mind in the matter of nomenclature. 
The terms employed should be as few and familiar as possible. It is 
not easy, for example, to see what advantage is gained by using the 
expressions, “elements of the first, second, and third classes,” instead 
of the terms, “words,” ‘“ phrases,” and “clauses,” respectively. It 
would require a rather crooked mathematical computation to demon- 
strate that any time is saved by the substitution, while the labor of 
understanding the significance of the terms is doubled. Considerable 
practice is needed to give the average pupil sufficient familiarity with 
the numerical expressions so that he will not have to mentally trans- 
late them into their definitions, whenever he employs them. 

It may not be out of place, in this connection, to protest against 
the somewhat prevalent habit of selecting a set of terms, rigidly de- 
fining them, and then endeavoring to distort all possible constructions, 
so as to be able to explain them by the scheme adopted. The fact 
should be recognized that there is a large number of idiomatic expres- 
sions, which do not conform to the general laws of the language. 
Many of them require, for their intelligent analysis, considerable pro- 
ficiency in philology and should not be introduced into the recitation 
room, except before the most advanced classes. In no case may the 
instructor emulate Procrustes and forcibly attempt to make the idiom 
fit the grammatical bedstead. 

It has not been attempted, in the foregoing, to invent or elaborate 
a complete system of analysis, but rather to suggest improvements in 
the existing systems, which may enable the exercise better to accom- 
plish its legitimate work. 

Much has been said about the profitableness of studying the ancient 
classics because of the special facilities which highly inflected languages 
afford for determining the relation and dependence of words. I should 
be among the last to unreasonably belittle this claim. But while it 
is very clear that the ending of the adjective greatly aids in assigning 
it to the proper substantive, it by no means follows that this opera- 
tion is of exceptional advantage in cultivating the logical powers. By 
carefully noticing pecularities of contour, a person may be very suc- 
cessful in putting together a dissected map and yet advance but 
slightly, if at all, in geographical knowledge. In the analysis of sen- 
tences, endings are but labels, which enable the pupil to deposit words 
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in their proper pigeon-holes, regardless of the underlying relations of 
thought. Indeed, the very absence of inflectional endings, by remov- 
ing these artificial aids, increases the mental discipline of analysis, 
since it makes the operation dependent upon meaning and not upon 
form. The analysis of English sentences, if logically pursued and 
unincumbered by superfluous machinery, can hardly be over-estimated 
as a means of securing mental discipline and acquiring a knowledge 
of the laws of language. 





WORD ANALYSIS. 


[Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Institute Conductors, at La Crosse, July 7, 1879, 
by Prof O. S. Westcort } 


To successfully condense within the brief space allotted for this 
paper the ideas and suggestions that come thronging to one’s mind 
on this fruitful and wide-reaching topic, exceeds any effort that the 
writer of this article can possibly make. He will, therefore, endeavor 
to present only a few points for consideration, being well assured that 
in his so doing the more important ones are quite likely to be jostled 
aside by the less important, for even with the mind’s concepts there 
seems to be an innate total depravity which imparts a bold forward- 
ness to the inferior, while the modestly meritorious can be brought 
out from their retirement only by special effort. 

It is a lamentable fact that teachers appear to fail oftenest in what 
should be considered the pivotal sciences. Reading, spelling and 
arithmetic receive too little attention, notwithstanding that too much 
time is apparently spent in acquiring a knowledge of these common 
branches of an education. And by attention is meant all the striving 

Jor or towards, that is legitimately implied by the etymon of the 
word. It is not enough that the attention be exercised only to the 
point of inducing the memory to reproduce the word for one special 
occasion, but there must be such an af-tentio as leaves upon the mind 
an ineffaceable impression. 

To direct the pupil in forming such an impression, it is essential 
that the teacher himself have well-defined notions in the matter of 
etymology. Nowhereis it truer that ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” than in the channels of thought into which the delver among 
words is irresistably led. It is well, though by no means absolutely 
necessary, that the teacher be well grounded in the ancient languages. 
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It is pitiful to hear an instructor of youth mistake the “a” privative 
of the Greeks for the contracted “ad” of the Romans, and after con- 
demning the supposed hybrid as a monstrosity, confess his inability 
to see how the idea of negation grows out of the idea of motion 
towards. This is but one of the numerous errors that are constantly 
occurring. A persistent and thorough study of the dictionary will 
largely make amends for lack of opportunities in classical instruction. 

It is not, however, enough that the instructor be «well grounded. 
His mind must ever be attent to appreciate previously unnoticed 
analogies. He sees e. g. the curious expression in his German read- 
ing — stock-finstere Nacht —stock-dark night. He at once begins to 
inquire why stock-dark night? It occurs that in English, obviously 
from the same root, we say of a person that he stands stock-still; i. e. 
still as a stock, a cane, a piece of wood. The word by constant use 
having lost everything but its streugthening or emphasising quali- 
ties, stock-finstere Nacht ceases to appear at all incongruous. 

A week ago I was walking with a gentleman, a college graduate, 
but now engaged in business, He said: “ Why do you call your 
science of insects ‘entomology ’?” ‘“ Nothing more natural,” said I. 
“You surely have not forgotten the logos of the Greeks; and the 
entoma zoa of Aristotle are the living creatures that are cut into. 
The root of entoma is the same as that of our English word ‘ana- 
tomy,’ which is but a cutting up. It is, by the way, curious to 
observe that the tropical use of ‘ana’ in anatomy is exactly equiva- 
lent to the changed significance of the preposition up, when it 
becomes the adverbial appendage in cut wp. Then the entoma of the 
Greeks is exactly paralleled by the insecta of the Latins.” ‘“ But 
why,” continued he, “is the word insecta so appropriate? Is it 
becanse they cut into vegetation?” ‘ By no means,” was the reply; 
“the word is passive and not active in meaning. It is not that they 
insect, but rather that they are insected.” And here is a point that 
teachers frequently overlook: The English word from the root of 
the Latin present active participle is active in significance, while that 
from the root of the past passive participle is passive. We speak of 
the incident ray of light, taking our word from the root of the present 
active participle of incido, but from the second root of a nearly- 
related verb we get our word incised. 

Plainly, then, it is no more or less than lack of attention that per- 
mits classical students to continue to spell separate with an e in the 
second syllable. Paro parare, ete., should surely linger in the 
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memory. If it does not, whose is the blame? Doubtless the teacher 
and the pupil must divide the responsibility. If memory is but the 
faculty which retains and on occasion reproduces past acts of con- 
sciousness, it needs no argument to show that vivid conceptions must 
be antecedent to retentive memories. 

The observing faculties must then be stimulated and cultivated. 
The child is curious, watchful, inquisitive. 

A few days ago I was walking with two children. I picked up a 
newly developed dragon-fly of a common species, and as I threw it 
aside I said to the older boy: “Oh, it is nothing but a Gomphus.” 
The younger boy, a seven-year-old, said: ‘“* Well, I should think 
he was a gump, to let you pick him up so easy.” So quick are child- 
dren to detect resemblances in words that few children of seven or 
eight years have not already made in them many a discovery for them- 
selves. On the other hand, such a stultification is accomplished by 
too many of the methods of the schools, that the observing faculties 
are dimmed rather than brightened, and many an advanced pupil, 
perhaps teacher, has been surprised by analogies which have for years 
been staring him in the face, but which he has stolidly refused to note. 
What do I mean? Did it not take Cesar’s certior factus est to bring 
some of us to a realizing sense that ascertain is only as-certain? Did 
it not take the Teutonic in der That to remind us that indeed! is 
in deed? 

Our task, then, is simply to regulate the inquisitiveness on the part 
of the child, not to repress it. 

My father, in middle life, was a sailor. Brought in contact with 
men of all nationalities, it is nothing surprising that in his old age 
scraps of dialects of every kind are continually cropping out in his 
conversation. Being a man of no schooling, he would naturally 
cling to an expression that pleased his fancy, regardless of its origin. 
One cannot help admiring the strength of his nautical metaphor 
when he speaks of the resident clergyman as being in his judgment a 
“leetle slack-twisted,” or the emphasis of his not uncommon expres- 
sion that such a persen or such a thing is not worth a “ soumarque.” 
This latter I heard for many a year before it flashed upon me that 
soumarque must be sou marque, or acrossed sou. The worn Mexican 
and Spanish silver coin, the sixpences of New York or the ninepences 
of New England, were common change in my boyhood, and when 
crossed passed for ten cents. Plainly, then, to be worth but a sou- 
marque would indicate nearly the point of worthlessness. 
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In an examination of teachers held last week, I note errors which 
would never have occurred had the spellers been at all interested in 
the analysis of words, had they possessed the most rudimentary prac- 
tical knowledge of the so-called dead languages. For instance, absti- 
nance for abstinence. The Latin scholar knowing that abstineo is of 
the second conjugation, knows that the root of the present active 
participle must be abstinent, and therefore that the derivatives from 
this root have uniformly in this syllable e and not a. 

Acquiesce was misspelled. The termination of the Latin inceptive 
verbs reminds one at once of the uniformity of English orthography 
in such words as acquiesce, deliquesce, coalesce, etc. 

Abstruse would not have been spelled with ac had it occurred to 
the teacher that not abstruo with abstructum for supine, but abstrudo 
with abstrusum for supine, is the root word. 

Allopathic would not have been spelled with a single J had the allos 
of the Greek been in mind. 

Antipathy would not have been spelled with an e had the Greek 
aorist epathon been at hand. Or, Greek aside, the analogical forms, 
pathos, passion, paschal, sympathy, pathetic, etc., would have been 
equally effective, and should be thus classified, especially by the 
unclassical scholar. 

Analogous would not have had an a@ in the penultimate syllable 
had the teacher availed himself of a knowledge of its common origin 
with physiology, zodlogy, and a host of words formed on the base 
logos. 

Bigamy would not have been spelled with an o if the writer had 
noted its kinship with cryptogam, gamopetalous, ete. 

These misspelled words strike my eye in glancing over the first two 
papers at the top of the pile as they are handed to me. They are not 
selected for the present purpose, and are no better than misspelled 
words from any other list that can be devised. The teachers who 
wrote these papers (and, by the way, [ have not exhausted the supply 
of errors) reported an experience in teaching, the one of eleven, the 
other of ten years. Surely, when these persons attended school there 
must have been some glaring defect in the mode of teaching spelling. 

How shall we teach word analysis? I answer, interest the teach- 
ers. They always teach well the topics that interest them most. 
Teachers who follow plans devised by others, rarely or never go 
beyond a very limited sphere of usefulness in our vocation. Make 
them enthusiastic, however, and that necessary industry which, alas! 
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so many lack, will follow, and their enthusiasm will have its effect 
upon their pupils. If they say minerology, their pupils will never 
suppose the word a derivation from mineral. If text books issued 
from our first class houses continue to print myriopoda, people will 
say so, and never discover the analogy with myriad. 

Pronunciation is more often a guide than a hindrance in acquiring 
orthography and appreciating etymology. Careless habits on the 
part of the teacher beget carelessness with the pupils and with the 
community. It has become so much the habit to abuse our glorious 
English, the most copious and elegant language the world has ever 
seen, that few dare oppose the modern cry for phonetic spelling. If 
our numerous self-styled reformers would put out in perfecting them- 
selves in our English orthography as it is, but a tithe of the effort 
they expend in finding fault and in devising vlans for pseudo improve- 
ment, we might soon outlive this unhealthy sentiment which tells of 
the difficulties to be encountered in mastering English, and dreams of 
the Utopia, never to be found, wherein language, like all other 
sciences, can be reached by that royal road which exists only in the 
imagination. 

Who ever tried to learn to spell Latin words by the usual process 
of learning English spelling? And yet, what classical scholar could 
not write with entire accuracy the opening line from Virgil’s Aeneid, 
at least from dictation if not from memory? No one would hesitate, 
for he once made himself master of the forms of those words. There 
is in his mind a definite picture, every line of which he can easily 
reproduce. Our heedlessness is our bane. While it should be a burn- 
ing disgrace for one to be found misspelling an English word, it should 
be considered no unusual qualification, but rather a matter of course, 
for one to spell with entire accuracy. And in a language so multi- 
form as ours, and so various in origin, it is not unreasonable to expect 
teachers, at least, to make a daily study of words. The opportunities 
are innumerable. Not a sentence crosses the teacher's lips, not a 
question comes from the pupil’s mouth, not a sentence can be found 
in the school text book, of whatever kind, but that will repay toil and 
research, even as to the man digging after hid treasure. 





WITH energy, any one can make success of life. Capacity and 
industry always find appreciation and help, and are apt to make 
themselves all the more useful for their scarcity. All young persons, 
especially, can be, and should resolve to be self-made. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS. 


{Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Institute Conductors, at La Crosse, July 8, 1879, 
by Prof. I. N. Stewart. ] 


In writing this paper, I confine myself strictly to our work as insti- 
tute conductors, and only attempt to present an outline of what I should 
present in my work. 

It is certain no business can succeed without care and forethought. 
Every detail must be observed and ius bearings measured with refer- 
ence to the result sought. Anything which will tend to such care 
and attention is good in its working. Nothing causes more careful 
scrutiny than the necessity of forming and rendering a judgment. In 
this view, it would seem every teacher would desire to keep the story 
of his work, even though no eye but his own ever see it. His first 
estimate cf his pupils and of their methods and capacity, will gradu- 
ally undergo a change; and, unless he has some bench mark, his 
opinion passes from one stage to another without attracting his 
notice. His plans and methods change in a like gradual manner. At 
last he is far from his starting point, with no back sight and very 
little foresight. We grow up with our friends and never perceive 
the change in them, except on return after long absence. But if we 
have pictures of them, taken at intervals, we can trace the changes, 
year by year, and reconcile the present with the past. 

If the teacher desires to make his records correctly, he must first see 
things correctly; then select the main points, and on these base an 
expressed judgment. What more reasonably follows than a4 plan for 
future work? All this is done, too, with the consciousness that these 
acts are open to future inspection. For these reasons his work will 
be more thoughtfully done than ever before. 

But similar motives act on the pupil. He, also, goes on record. 
He, too, has something at stake. He is taught in practice that every 
act has its life and force; that it takes much effort to cure past folly. 
He goes down on a record open to all. 

Teachers still go on, wasting time and strength at the beginning of 
each new school, frittering it away in blind attempts to organize the 
school. Does not the bad faith of some pupils, and the ill-advised 
ambition of others, conspire with the helplessness of the teacher to 
put pupils in classes where they do not belong, and classes to under- 
take work for which they are not fitted? Time and experience are 
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needed by the best teachers to remedy these evils promptly. How 
often we have found important promotions made at the beginning of 
the term, under a new teacher, by the simple expedient of a new book 
and some cheek! 

Our teachers are asked to adopt a new course of study. A course is 
submitted to them, and we are to urge it at our institutes. We con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are soon to economize and regulate the 
teaching force of the state. Yet, without a system of records, we 
shall have a course of study covering about eight years’ work, with 
the possibility of twenty-four distinct breaks, and a probability of at 
least half that number. What evidence has the new teacher, the 
parent or the board, that the successive steps in the course have been 
duly taken and properly watched? Gentlemen, a course of study in 
our common schools, with no records, is a chain made of separate 
links, perhaps very good ones, but with no working power, no con- 
tinuity. We should never try to do a thing without using the means 
needful to the end sought. That a course of study is adopted, implies 
that the studies are to go on without regard to change of teachers, 
and in regular known succession. 

We agree, then, that records must be kept. What, and how? I 
believe that uniformity is neither attainable nor desirable. Let us fix 
the fact that some records are to be kept; let us insist on this, and 
the sense and experience of teachers will secure working results. The 
records must not be so elaborate as to require a clerk to keep them 
and an expert to explain them. It is better we should start below the 
mark — too simply — than to plant a crop of red tape larger than we 
wish to harvest. We must start with those so simple, necessary and 
convenient, that they will fall into place without argument. We 
cannot afford, at this juncture, to waste argument on the method and 
details, when the question of their introduction is itself yet unsettled. 

To bring about this desirable result, we must, as conductors, first 
represent the fact to the teachers; present the gain in their own case, 
both as to daily work and plans for the future; we must present the 
gain to the school in time and in the spirit of the work. All other 
motives must be presented according to the need ot the class before 
us. We must ask help of the county superintendents, of state 
authority, of school boards, and of the people. We must propose 
actual plans of such records to the teachers, and explain them. We 
must make every teacher feel that it is his duty to make some record 
and leave it to his successor, even though none be left to him. While 
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holding up the virtue and duty of such a course, we can allude to the 
opposite course in such a manner as to secure attention to any who 
wilfully or negligently fail to leave the proper record. 

Let us ask, as the simplest records: 

a. A list of pupils in each class, arranged in order of standing. 

b. A copy of programmes. 

c. A statement of the ground each class has gone over in the term. 

d, Anda plan for next term’s work. 

e. Suggestions pertinent to the work. 

Let us ask as a fuller record: 

a. Lists of pupils in classes. 

b. Records of examinations and class standing. 

c. Standing of each in attendance, punctuality, and deport ment. 

d. Programmes of daily work. 

e. Plans of future work, based not only on the past work, but om 
the teacher’s knowledge of the conditions of the district. 

fF. Full suggestions likely to be useful to the next teacher. 

One thing remains. We must show that all this presupposes that 
the incoming teacher will make judicious use of the facilities put in 
his hands; to do otherwise would be unprofessional. But, the duty 
to make these records remains the same, whether used or not. 








SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, XII. 
ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSITY CLASSES. 


On the fourth day of August, 1850, the first university class was 
organized; but this step was only constructively taken; freshman 
studies had been assigned to two students of the preparatory school — 
Levi M. Booth and Charles T. Wakeley. These studies were pursued 
by them during the first university year ending July 10, 1851; but 
there was no setting apart of a distinct freshman class until the com- 
mencement of the next university year, on the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember, 1851, when a sophomore class was also formed with Levi M. 
Booth, John H. Lathrop, Jr., and Charles T. Wakeley as members. 
The faculty for the first university year consisted of John H. Lath- 
rop, LL. D., chancellor and professor of ethics, civil polity, and polit- 
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ical economy; John W. Sterling, A. M., professor of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy; and O. M. Conover, A. M. 
tutor —the last mentioned having been employed only during a por- 
tion of the second term. For the second university year, terminating 
July 28, 1852, the faculty was unchanged. It was the same for the 
third university year commencing September 14, 185%, and ending 
on the twenty-seventh of July, 1853, with the addition of O. M. 
Conover as p:ofessor of ancient languages and literature, while the 
place of the latter as tutor was filled by Stephen H. Carpenter, A. B. 
This year began with the organization of a junior class (in addition 
to the two classes previously formed), with three members — Levi M. 
Booth, Charles T. Wakeley, and John H. Lathrop, Jr., the last men- 
tioned leaving before the close of the last term. 


THE UNIVERSITY SITE AND BUILDINGS. 


The legislature of Wisconsin having confirmed the action of the 
regents in the selection of a site for the university early in February, 
1849, the board soon thereafter proceeded not only to perfect their 
title to the Vanderpool tract but to make some additional purchases. 
Since that time, portions have been sold off while other parcels have 
been bought, until now the grounds immediately connected with the 
institution constitute nearly a square plat, having streets and an 
avenue of the city bounding it on the east and south, and on a part 
of the west side; while the entire north shore is washed by Lake 
Mendota, the largest of the lakes which add so much to the beauty 
of Madison and its vicinity.* 

In the second annual report of the regents to the legislature, made 
on the sixteenth of January, 1850, they asked of that body authority 
to borrow from the principal of the school fund, the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars to enable them to proceed to the erection of 
needful structures for the university. The policy of the proposed loan 
was placed in a strong light by the governor of the state— Nelson 
Dewey —in his annual message in January of that year. The result 
was the passage of an act approved February 9, following, authori- 
zing the commissioners of school and university lands to loan to the 


*These grounds include the site of all the buildings except the president’s house and the ob- 
servatory; but the University farm, of which mention wil! hereafter be made, and upon which 
the two stractures last men'ioned are erected, lies to the westward. Uo be more specific, the Uni- 
versity grounds may be described as bounded on the north by Lake Mendota, on the east by 
Park street, on the south by University avenue, and on the west by Mary street and an imagin- 
ary line continuing that street north, to the lake aforesaid. 
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institution an amount not exceeding the sum asked for by the regents, 
to be applied to the construction of university buildings, to the pay- 
ment of liabilities incurred in the purchase of lands for the institu- 
tion, and to such other purposes as might be necessary to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the university. 

The recommendation of the regents for a temporary structure esti- 
mated to cost three thousand five hundred dollars, to be used ulti- 
mately by the department of the theory and practice of elementary 
instruction, which had been approved by the legislature, was not 
carried into effect by the board. In lieu thereof at a meeting of the 
regents on the fifteenth of January, 1850, a general plan and esti- 
mates for university buildings and other improvements of the site, to 
cost nearly seventy thousand dollars, were adopted, subject to the ap- 
proval of the legislature. The plan for the buildings included a main 
edifice fronting the capitol in the city, to contain rooms for recita- 
tions, lectures, and for other purposes, also two dwelling houses for 
officers of the institution, and four dormitory buildings. The legisla- 
ture having by the act approved February 9, 1850, virtually ratified 
the action of the regents as to the buildings to be erected for the 
university, and furnished means sufficient for present use, the board 
proceeded to contract for one —that now known as the north dormi- 
tory, which was so nearly finished on the first day of the second uni- 
versity year—September 17, 1851— that it was opened for occu- 
pation by the students. This day is still remembered as the time 
when the school “ moved on the hill.” The building, however, was 
not actually completed and accepted by the regents until the eleventh 
of October thereafter. The entire cost of the structure was about 
nineteen thousand dollars. In an architectural point of view, the 
building does not present many attractive features. 


LIBRARY. 


The subject of founding a library for the university early occupied 
the attention of the regents; but, from lack of means, no direct action 
was taken until 1850, when a proposition was made to connect, tem- 
porarily, any collection of books that might be made, with that of the 
cabinet; and at a special meeting of the board on the twenty-fifth of 
July, of that year, the appointment of librarian was tendered to H. 
A. Tenney, who had through the year previous continued to act in 
the capacity of curator of the cabinet. By the commencement of the 
year 1851, nearly eight hundred volumes had been obtained — the 
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beginning of the present valuable library of the institution. The 
name of United States senator, Henry Dodge, must be mentioned in 
this connection, as among the first who made a generous donation of 


books. 


PLANS AND PROGRESS. 


The fourth annual report of the board was made to the governor 
for the year ending December 31, 1851. In this communication the 
regents say that, “in the discharge of the duties of the trust com- 
mitted 1o their administration and supervision during the year 1851, 
the board have seen no reason to vary their views, as expressed in 
their previous reports to the legislature, relative to the plan of build- 
ing, or the general organization of the institution. The collegiate 
department [that of science, literature, and the arts], with its build- 
ings, its faculty, its library, apparatus, and collections in natural 
science, and all the subordinate arrangements essential to a liberal 
under graduate course of study, constitute the central idea of the 
university, and the leading object of the trust.” 

Up to the close of the year 1£51, the finances of the university 
present some features of historical interest. University lands had 
been sold to the amount of about twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
interest of which was set apart to meet the interest on the loan of 
the same amount made from the school fund. The property of the 
institution consisted of the site then containing fifty acres, the north 
dormitory, the foundation of the south dormitory which had already 
been laid, and the unsold university lands. Debts due the board, and 
its property in city lots, were reckoned sufficient to extinguish all the 
private indebtedness of the institution. The whole revenue availa- 
ble to meet current expenses was, therefore, at that date, derived 
from tuition fees and room rents. The number of students in attend- 
ance was forty-four. 

Much of the time and attention of the faculty was occupied in 
fitting the students for admission into the university classes. “ This 
provision for preparatory instruction in the university, said the chan- 
cellor, “must be continued until the academic or union schools, one 
in each township, embraced in the plan of public instruction for the 
state, shall be put into successful operation.” ‘The sophomore and 
freshman classes already formed,” continues the chancellor, “ several 
classes of preparatory students, together with those who are now 
pursuing select portions of the course, furnish full occupation for the 
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faculty, now [close of 1851] consisting of the chancellor, the professor 
of mathematics, and a tutor."— From History of the University, By 
C. W. Burrerriexp. 


~— 
> 


THE OBJECTS AND RESULTS OF EDUCATION. 





“The object of education is to prepare children for the work they 
have to accomplish,” says an eminent authority. But what kind of 
education will prepare children for the work they have to accomplish ? 
What constitutes success? Setting aside special and often question- 
able aims, we may say that the work of education in Europe, as in 
this country, seems to be conducted with one of two ends in view: 
first, to train the mind and draw out the faculties to their full devel- 
opment; or, second, to furnish the learner with special knowledge and 
skill in some one department. What shall we say of these objects? 
Is one right and the other wrong? Granting that “ the endowments 
that belong to all are more important than the peculiarities of any;” 
granting that “man is the trunk,” and the occupations and profes- 
sions are but the different kinds of fruit which it yields;” and grant- 
ing, too, as we must, that the advocates of “ practical education” have 
often rendered their cause absurd, is it not true that the question of 
the utility of certain branches of study is often too much ignored? 
Might not instruction in certain branches of industry be advantage- 
ously added to the course pursued in the public schools, or substituted, 
to some extent, for certain branches which now receive disproportion- 
ate attention? In most public school systems children are required 
to study arithmetic seven or eight years, and then the results are so 
meager and unsatisfactory that many demand that more attention be 
given to this important study. No one will claim that our pupils 
learn too much arithmetic, but is it necessary to devote so much time 
to it? The objection that time is wasted has been strenuously urged 
against the study of the classics in college; and yet more time is spent 
by every pupil who completes the course of study in one of our graded 
schools upon arithmetic alone than is given to Latin or Greek in any 
college course, including the preparatory course. Now compare the 
results. Instead of a considerable degree of culture, which is usually 
attained by those who have completed a classical course of study, these 
long years spent on arithmetic have too often yielded little, if any, in- 
tellectual improvement. Who is to be blamed? Not the child, for 
he has simply acted out the promptings of his nature, and has been 
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under the guidance of others. Not the teacher, for he has faithfully 
striven, according to his ability, to teach the child, never daunted nor 
discouraged by the pupil’s seeming dullness and indifference. No, the 
simple fact is that an effort has been made to teach the child a study 
which he was not yet prepared to learn. Hence the meager result. 
Arithmetic calls into exercise a range of faculties which are not much 
developed in childhood. Between the ages of six and fourteen the per- 
ceptive faculties, the memory, and the imagination act spontaneously 
and with remarkable vigor and certainty; the reasoning powers, on 
the other hand, act slowly and feebly, and only under an effort of the 
will which the child possesses little power to put forth. Many a 
bright, promising boy or girl will read a story-book for three hours 
with ease and delight, to whom it is an utter impossibility to give 
fixed attention to the more intricate work of arithmetic for thirty 
minutes. Now, we repeat, it is not our intention to disparage arith- 
metic, nor to propose that pupils in our public schools should be 
taught less of it; but is it necessary or right to give so much time to 
it? Why should we insist upon trying to teach the pupil that which 
he is not qualified to learn? Might we not draw a useful lesson 
from European school systems in this matter? Why not devote some 
of the weary hours which children now spend upon their arithmetic 
to teaching them designing, needle-work, or something else which will 
be useful to them in their daily life? Some of the school exhibits of 
needle-work at the Exposition were very extensive, and all of them 
{from nearly every nation represented, except the United States) 
highly creditable. The little girl who leaves school with a dexterous 
skill in the use of the needle has no small advantage over one who 
has received no such instruction. 

The limits of this report will not permit us to dwell further upon 
this subject, except to say that the fact that the vast majority of the 
pupils in our public schools are surely destined to gain a livelihood 
by some manual employment should not be so utterly ignored as if 
has been in our elementary education. Of industrial drawing further 
mention will be made in another part of this report. But aside from 
the question of industrial and technical training, it should be observed 
that many subjects relating to elementary science and natural history 
can readily be so simplified as to be most interesting and attractive as 
well as useful to the child. The same is true of history, and emphat- 
ically true of the modern languages. There is not the slightest doubt 
that a child of ten can learn French or German with one-half the 
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study that will be necessary ten years later in his life. Perhaps these 
languages cannot be taught in primary and grammar schools as now 
organized, but there is no difficulty in teaching the elements and prac- 
tical applications of many of the sciences te very young children, and 
there is very little doubt that studies of this kind might be advantage- 
ously substituted for much that is called “ practical” arithmetic, for 
it is probable that all of the subject of arithmetic that is ordinarily 
taught in school could readily be learned by an average scholar in one- 
year, if taken at the most favorable age. Instead, then, of sneering 
at children’s text-books on familiar science, as is too often done, we 
ought to encourage the production of such books, and endeavor to in- 
troduce them in the early years of the pupil’s school life. Nor should 
it,be overlooked that the eager curiosity of the child, which will so 
greatly aid his teacher, is powerfully evoked by the elementary facts 
of natural science. 

To return, then, to the question, what is the object of education? 
we answer, that, so far as light was thrown upon it by comparison of 
the educational exhibits at Paris, the grand and paramount aim should 
be to awaken and quicken the intellectual powers, not to teach the 
“*bread and butter sciences;” but that, on the other hand, utility is 
too often ignored in this country, and the laws of psychology and 
mental development entirely overlooked. Not only the pecuniary 
value of education, but also the culture it affords are greatly enhanced 
by duly considering the pupil’s stage of mental development.— Report 
to the Legislature of N. Y.on the Educational Exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
position, by Joun EH, Brapiery. 


ENTHUSIASM IN THE CLASS. 


The teacher stood by the blackboard, with chalk in his hand. After 
casting his eye over the class to see that all was ready, he struck at 
the middle of the board; with a rapidity of hand which my eye could 
hardly follow, he made a series of those short diverging lines, or shad- 
ings, employed by map engravers to represent a chain of mountains. 
He had scarcely turned an angle or shot off a spur, when the scholars 
began to ery out: “Carpathian Mountains, Hungary;” “ Black Forest 
Mountains, Wiirtemberg;” “ Giants’ Mountains,” “ Riesen Gebirge,” 
* Silicia;” “* Metalic Mountains,” “ Erz Gebirge;” “ Pine Mountains,” 
“ Fichtel Gebirge;” “Central Mountains,” “ Mitel Gebirge,” ‘* Bohe- 
mia,’ etc. In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand eleva- 
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tion, which separates the waters that flow northwest into the German 
ocean from those that flow north into the Baltic, and southeast into 
the Black Sea, was presented to view, executed almost as beautifully 
as an engraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, made in the twinkling 
of an eye, represented the head-waters of the great rivers which flow 
in different directions from that mountainous range; while the chil- 
dren, almost as eager and excited as though they had actually seen 
the torrents dashing down the mountain sides, cried out: “ Danube,” 
“Elbe,” “ Vistula,” “ Oder,” ete. The next moment I heard a succes- 
sion of small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost indistinguisha- 
ble; and hardly had my eye time to discern a large number of dots 
made along the margin of the rivers, when the shouts of “ Lutz,” 
“ Vienna,” “ Prague,” “ Dresden,” “ Berlin,” etc., struck my ear. At 
this point in the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on the 
blackboard was nearly a circle, of which the starting point was the 
center; but now a few additional strokes round the circumference of 
the incipient continent extended the mountain ranges outward to- 
wards the vlains, the children calling out the names of the countries 
in which they respectively lay. With a few more flourishes, the riv- 
ers flowed onward towards their respective terminations, and, by an- 
other succession of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. By 
this time the children had become as much excited as though they 
had been present at a world-making. They rose in their seats, they 
flung out both hands, their eyes kindled, and their voices became vo- 
ciferous, as they cried out the names of the different places which, un- 
der the magic of the teacher’s crayon, rose to view. Within ten min- 
utes from the commencement of the lesson, there stood upon the 
blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, princi- 
pal rivers and cities, the coast of the German ocean, of the Baltic and 
Black seas, and all so accurately proportioned that I think only slight 
errors would have been found had it been subjected to the test of a 
scale of miles. — Horace Mann. 





Kywow THE Meantna or Worps.— It should be remembered that 
the success of the student in any department of intellectual labor 
must, of necessity, depend largely upon the clearness and accuracy of 
his comprehension of the meaning of the language employed, to 
express the truths and principles underlying the subject under con- 
sideration, by the thorough mastery of which mental growth and 
strength are promoted and erudition secured. Important, then, is it, 
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that from the outset of his ‘educational career the student should 
appreciate the necessity of the complete mastery of the language 
used. By this I mean that the student should not only be able to 
spell accurately and write correctly, but also to understand every word 
that occurs in the text-book, or is in any way employed to illustrate 
or explain the subject under consideration; and that, too, from the 
primer to logic, from the First Arithmetic to Calenlus. 

I am convinced, after much observation, that the great defect in 
primary instruction especially, in the most of our schools, is the per- 
mitting children, term after term, to read page after page, to pass 
from branch to branch of study, with little or no understanding of 
many of the words employed; and the misfortune is the greater that 
the words least understood are usually those whose meaning furnishes 
a key to a knowledge of the subject.— Pacific School Journal. 





REFORMED ARITHMETIC. 


To restore arithmetic to its former simplicity, and to render its 
study easy and agreeable — 

(1.) Omit from our books on this subject, or remand them to an 
appendix, most or all of the following titles, which are little used in 
the actual business of life: — The English mode of numeration; most 
contracted methods; greatest common divisor; true remainder; dif- 
ferent scales of notation; proof by casting out the nines and the 
elevens; continued fractions; periodical or circulating decimals; com- 
pound and conjoined proportion; compound interest; annuities; 
modes of computing interest in other states and nations; life and 
marine insurance; general average; stock jobbing; arbitration of ex- 
change; alligation; permutations and combination; duodecimals; 
methods of analysis by position, and all those parts which treat 
merely of curious properties of numbers. But care should be taken 
to “retain and increase those parts which furnish commercial expedi- 
ents, or are essential to a thorough preparation for the actual busi- 
ness of life.’ Says Prof. De(traff: ‘“ As the majority of pupils leave 
school at the average age of twelve years, they should be drilled on 
the subjects which they will be obliged to use through life. They 
should be taught to solve problems they will meet in real life.” 

(2.) “Apply the formulas of mental arithmetic to the solution of 
questions in written arithmetic.” — Felter’s Arithmetic. ‘There 
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should be no difference between the analysis of a problem in mental 
and written arithmetic.”— DeGraff. 

(3.) All mere rote teaching and learning should at once be aban- 
doned. Long ago said Montaigne: “To know by rote is no 
knowledge.” 

(4.) Mere rule teaching should also be abandoned. Said Locke, two 
hundred years ago: ‘ Nobody has made anything by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memory. Practice must settle the habit of 
doing, without reflecting on the rule.” Said Diesterweg, the great 
German educator: ‘In arithmetic, prescribed rules and formulas are 
to be entirely annihilated. No operation not understood in its reason 
should be performed or learned.” Warren Colburn taught how many 
problems may be solved without having “learnt the rules.” Said 
Horace Mann, who visited the German schools some years ago: “It 
struck me that the main difference between their mode of teaching 
arithmetic and ours consists in their beginning earlier, continuing 
practice in the elements much longer, and in requiring a more 
thorough analysis of all questions. There were no abstract rules or 
unintelligible forms of words given out to be committed to memory.” 
— School Bulletin. 


— 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





The English ianguage derives its name from the Angles (and the 
Saxons — Anglo Saxons), who took possession of the British Isles 
early in the sixth century —a people who have largely moulded the 
destiny and the character of the English people, and who, in fact, 
have largely influenced the languages and destinies of other nations. 

This language has been characterized by simplicity, directness and 
agreeable energy of expression. It has been modified and enriched by 
the euphony and classical culture of the Norman-French, who joined the 
Anglo-Saxons five hundred years later; and thus has become a supe- 
rior composite language. And since the art of printing has been 
brought so extensively into use, it has been cultivated and enriched 
by the addition of expressive words from other languages, and so 
reduced to systematic uniformity that it is now the language of a peo- 
ple whose influence is more potent and whose language is a more 
extensive medium than that of any other people on the globe. The 
language is clear, pointed, expressive, and at the same time sufliciently 
melodious, and conveys to the mind more information than any other 
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language in the same space — partly because it is a language of truth. 
Its letters, derived as they are from the old Latin tongue, are more 
plain and simple than the differing letters of other languages. And 
its utterances are more transparent and significant than those of 
other languages. In this respect compare the two hundred languages 
in which the American Bible Society has printed the Holy Scriptures, 
either wholly or in portions. 

For these reasons it is becoming the medium of diplomacy and of 
intercourse between the different countries all over the earth. How 
often, for these reasons as well as for other reasons, has General Grant, 
our late President, in his journeyings to the capitals of nearly all the 
governments of the earth, been addressed in public and in private in 
his own English tongue! Even the Imperial Prince of the little 
kingdom of Siam freely conversed with him and his wife in English. 
In the late Berlin congress the same language was employed to a con- 
siderable extent. 

The empire of Japan is earnestly introducing the improved system 
of education. Not long since the Japanese minister of education, Mr. 
Tanaka Fujimaro, visited this country with a view to studying our 
systems of education. In his third annual report, written in English, 
he states that “there are ninety-six schools in which the English 
language is spoken, four in which the French, and two in which the 
German is spoken — this being an increase of fifteen schools in which 
English is used; and a decrease of five using French and five using 
German.” The Chinese, too, are paying much attention to the study 
and use of the English language; they are an ancient, and peculiar, 
and self-conscious people; and yet they are so modifying their exclu- 
sive notions that they teach the English language extensively in their 
schools at home, and send representatives abroad to this country at 
the expense of their government, to acquire a mastery of our lang- 
uage. The same is largely true of many other nations. 

The Holy Bible is printed and read in the English language much 
more than in any other tongue. Indeed, Christian civilization is the 
overruling force in the world’s history; and hence the cultivated dia- 
lect of the English speaking people is constantly widening its scope 
among the nations; and men are looking forward to a time when the 
strength, the stability and vitality of perhaps one language, and that 
the English, shall prevail all over the earth. — R. O. Page, in N. Y. 
School Journal. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
POWERS OF DISTRICTS. 


Q. Can a district provide for a school for a year and a half in ad- 
vance. 

A. Provision is to be made only for the ‘‘ ensuing year.” Any vote 
for time beyond that is but an expression of opinion, and has no legal 
force. 

Q. Can a district vote a loan, under section 475, in any other way 
than by ballot? 

A. No. The vote must be taken by ballot, and the proper notice 
given to at least three-fourths of the voters (section 427), or the trans- 
action is not legal. 

Q. Can a district raise money to re-imburse the clerk for attorney's 
fees paid in contesting his right to the office? 

A. There is no provision of law for doing it. 

Q. Can a district vote to have the school part of the time in a pri- 
vate building, and to repair the same? 

A. It is conceivable that it might be just to allow such an arrange- 
ment, temporarily, but it should be by common consent. The repairs 
should be made by the persons directly benefited. 

Q. If a district wishes to hold its annual meeting in August, need 
it continue to vote to do so every year? 

A. No; the change once being lawfully made, continues in force 
until the vote is rescinded. 

Q. Can the district authorize those liable to a dog tax to pay it in 
wood? 

A. The tax is to be paid to the town treasurer, and by him paid 
over to the appropriate district treasurer, in money. 


ELECTION OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


Q. Is it necessary to have an informal ballot in an election of dis- 
trict officers? 

A. The law does not provide that the election shall be by ballot, 
and knows nothing about an informal ballot; but election by ballot 
is the better way, and if the district chooses to go through the 
formality of an informal ballot, it may do so. 
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Q. If an officer is elected on a first ballot, has the chairman power 
to order a second ballot in case a vote to make the first choice unani- 
mous does not prevail ? 

A. He has no such power. Unanimity, however desirable, is not 
necessary to a choice. If a person is once elected, he is elected, and 
neither the chairman nor the meeting can legally do anything more 
to change the result. 

Q. Are females over 21 years of age entitled to vote in annual 
school meetings for district officers ? 

A. They may be elected to district offices, but are not entitled to 
vote. 

Q. Three ladies voted in our district for director, does that render 
the election illegal ? 

A. Not if the person elected had a majority of the votes without 
counting those of the ladies. 


THE BOARD— BOARD MEETINGS, 


Q. We need the upper room of the school house for another depart- 
ment, can the board go on and finish it off without the action of the 
district ? 

A. The board is to furnish school room “ out of the funds provided 
for that purpose” (sec. 434); if there are no funds to finish with, 
have a special meeting called to raise them. 

Q. If all the board verbally agree to meet, is a meeting so held 
legal ? 

A. The law providing for accidental or informal meetings, once in 
force, was expunged in the revision of the statutes. No meeting, not 
called and held as the law provides, can be considered legal. 

Q. Must the beard organize and do business by putting questions 
to vote? 

A. That is the proper way. The clerk is clerk of the board, by 
law. Itis proper for the director to act as chairman. Acts done by 
the board must be “ voted at a meeting of the board.” 


REPORTS. 


Q. Am I obliged, as town clerk, to receive reports from district 
clerks not sworn to? 

A. It is the duty of the district clerk to verify his report by oath 
or affirmation. You may reasonably require this when he presents 
his report, if not already done. You are to see that these reports 
“are made correctly and in due form.” 
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THE TREASURER. 


Q. The old treasurer refuses to pay over to me, as his successor, the 
money in his hands, am I to bring suit or is the director to do it? 

A. The director is to bring suit, under section 442, for any breach 
of the treasurer’s bond. He is also penally liable. 

Q. Our treasurer absconded with the district money; he has sent a 
deed of some land to his bondsman, who offered to transfer it to the 
district; can the district accept it and release him? 

A. No. A school district cannot deal in real estate. Let the bonds- 
man sell the land or borrow money on it, if necessary, to discharge 
his liability. 

Q. If a treasurer pays an order not countersigned, can he be com- 
pelled to pay back the money ? 

A. Not if the money is shown to have been due; nevertheless, he 
violates the law by paying orders not countersigned. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


Q. Can a district raise money to defray the expense of prosecutions 
under the compulsory law? 

A. No. The district as such has nothing to do with the enforce- 
ment of this law. 

Q. If not, where is the money to come from? 

A. If a fine is imposed for a violation of the law, the costs will be 
added; if the prosecution was malicious, the complainant will have to 


pay them. 
CERTIFICATES — EXAMINATIONS — APPEALS. 


Q. Should a certificate be given to a person who is known to fail 
in every school, from physical weakness? 

A. Known serious physical disability, for instance, partial blindness 
or deafness, or anything else that really unfits a person to conduct a 
school, amounts to such lack of “ability to teach” as justifies with- 
holding a certificate. The examiner can exercise his discretion as to 
granting a certificate for a particular district, which desires the ser- 
vices of a certain person though not possessed of full physical ability. 
As a rule, a teacher, like a soldier, must be able-bodied. 

Q. Can a superintendent lawfully “ renew ” a certificate without any 
examination whatever? 

A. The law does not contemplate or provide for such renewals. The 
better way is always to require some examination. Whenever a cer- 
tificate is given it is supposed that it will set forth that the holder has 
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been examined, and several reasons may be given why there should 
always be a re-examination, although not necessarily a protracted one. 

Q. If a teacher appeals from a refusal to grant a certificate, is he 
entitled to payment for teaching while the appeal is pending, in case 
the appeal is sustained ? 

A. This would be equitable, and would be provided for in the decis- 
ion; but it is at his own risk that he teaches, under such circum- 
stances. 

Q. If the names of the towns forming the several inspection dis- 
tricts in a county are omitted in the notices of examinations, will the 
examinations be invalid? 

A. The examinations will be valid, for all who attend them, and the 
certificates given good. If it is thought any failed to attend, on ac- 
count of incomplete notice, a supplementary examination might be 
advertised. Where several things are required to be done, the omis- 
sion of some one of them does not necessarily vitiate the whole, unless 
the thing omitted is made essential to the validity of the rest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. The vote to change our school-house site, a year ago, was set 
aside, on appeal to the State Superintendent; now it is proposed to 
make the same change, while the facts are substantially the same as 
before. What remedy have we — must we appeal again? 

A. An injunction against the change could, perhaps, be obtained. 
If this is not done, and the change is voted, another appeal may be 
taken, showing that the state of things remains essentially unchanged. 

Q. Am I compelled to teach pupils from other districts, when I con- 
tracted only to teach the school in this district? 

A. The school in any district may legally embrace pupils from other 
districts, and you must teach all legally admitted to the school. 

Q. If the outgoing clerk refuses to give up the books and papers, 
is the director to commence suit against him ? 

A. No, the newly elected clerk is to demand them, and may make 
complaint, if they are withheld, as provided in chapter 43 of the re- 
vised statutes. 

Q. Does the state employ any agents to sell Nicodemus & Conover’s 
map of the state, and pay a commission — and is the supply limited? 

A. The number bought was 700; no agency is employed to sell 
them but that of the office of the state superintendent, and no com- 
mission is paid. The price is $4.00, in advance. 
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A SPECIAL PAGE FOR TEACHERS. 


1. Remember that in teaching, as in any other business, you must 
have a good deal of capital invested to obtain large proceeds. 

2. Remember that your capital is your health, your education, your 
library, your determination to brighten and improve yourself, and 
your power to teach others. 

3. Remember that every good man seeks to enlarge his business 
every year by investing more capital. 

4. Remember that good business men watch the market; they mark 
what others are doing, note how they do it, and take papers and jour- 
nals that give them specific information. You will be very short 
sighted if you do not imitate their example. 

5. Business men often meet and consult. They have exchanges, 
boards of trade, hold fairs, ete. Teachers who do not pursue a simi- 
lar line of conduct have themselves to blame when they fail. 

6. Remember that your work is a business in many respects, and 
must be conducted on business principles; that it does not consist in 
keeping your pupils still and getting replies to questions, many of 
which you could not answer yourself. 

7. Remember that there are principles in teaching; you must learn 
and apply these if you would be successful. Business men do this. 

8. Remember that your work, if done aright, will make you a com- 
plete man or woman; it will, like any business, give you a better judg- 
ment, more information, and a wider range of thought. 

9. Remember that you ought to be more interested in it every day, 
as every business man is in his business. —.New York School Journal. 

Tue true value of a teacher is determined, not by what he knows, 
nor by his ability to impart what he knows, but by his ability to 
stimulate in others a desire to know. 

Tue teacher whose mind shall not become a desert must drink daily 
from the fountain of his calling. Forty eager pupils cannot quench 
their thirst for knowledge by looking at an empty vessel. 

Courtesy of manner is one of the greatest essentials to a teacher, 
or any one who aims at success in guiding children on the road to 
knowledge. Not that they should go through all the formule that 
Chesterfield lays down as essential to intercourse between ladies and 
gentlemen, but they must show a studied kindness for their welfare, 


and a regard for their feelings. 
3— Vol. IX.—No. 11 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


His last year’s experience with the subject of U.S. History in the institutes, 
has opened the eyes of the writer hereof to an unpleasant fact. 

The teachers of Wisconsin, with rare exceptions, do not read nor greatly inter- 
est themselves in the history of the present. They know something of Jack. 
son’s adininistration and more of Washington’s, but nothing at all of Grant’s 
or Hayes’. Events of a hundred years ago are more familiar to them than 
those of the past ten or fifteen prolific years. The ancifent history of our coun- 
try, and of the world, is better attended to than the modern or recent. 

Whatever may be the cause of this state of affairs, the fact itself is lamenta- 
able. It indicates such a state of immaturity and mental childhood on the part 
of those who assume to teach, or such a degree of dead indifference as to the 
world’s on-goings, as ought in either case startle those who come in contact 
with it. 

With the consciousness of this weighing upon his mind, the undersigned con- 
ceived the idea of serving the educational interests of the State through a 
monthly chapter or lesson in current history. 

In an evil hour — as it may prove— the plan was proposed to the editors of 
the Journal, who were found hospitable to the idea; and so the experiment ig 
to be made. Later and cooler reflection on the project has induced in the pro- 
jector a spirit of repentance; but, like many another case of repentance, it comes 
too late. 

Owing to a slight misapprehension as to the amount of time available, the 
matter for this number has been prepared very hastily, and is somewhat wanting 
in variety as well. In future numbers it may, perhaps, be found advisable to 
devote a portion of our space to notes and queries on some of the most fruitful 
points in the history of the past; though the main feature must be the summar- 
izing of such events in the record of each month as are likely to become in any 
degree historical. The editor, or conductor, of this department, will be glad to 
receive suggestions by way of assistance or criticism from any who may be 
willing to write him for that purpose. Meanwhile he begs of his readers that 
they withhold judgment upon this department for at least another mouth. 

Whitewater, Wis. A. 8. 


AT HOME. 


Perhaps the leading event of the past month, is our annual Indian war. To 
the Modoc war, the Sioux war, the Nez Perce’s war, and the other lesser ones of 
the past few years, we may now add the Ute war. 

The Utes, or Utahs, a branch of the Shoshone family, occupy a large reserva- 
tion in southwestern Colorado. They are said to number, in all, about 15,000 
souls. One band of these, known as the White River Utes, having given occa- 
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sion for alarm, on Sept. 2! Major Thornburgh set out for their agency from Raw- 
lin’s Station, on the Pacific R. R., with 180 soldiers. In the last 20 miies of the 
journey through the mountains and canyons, they were ambuscaded and driven 
back with a loss of 12 killed and 25 wounded, Maj. Thornburgh being among 
slain. The surviving troops, under Capt. Payne, were surrounded by the In- 
dians and kept in a state of siege until reinforced by some colored troops under 
Capt. Dodge, Oct. 2d, and later by Col. Merritt’s cavalry. After some opposition 
by the hostile Utes, Col. Merritt moved forward to the agency, Oct. 11th, where 
he found the bodies of ten men, among them that of the agent, Meeker. The 
women and children are held as captives. The other bands, known as the 
Southern Utes, still remain friendly under the influence of Ouray, the head 
chief of all the Utes. Un-Ca is the chief of the White River Utes. At this 
writing, military movements have been suspended to await the result of nego- 
tiations with the Indians. Of the causes of this and other Indian troubles, we 
may find room to speak next month. 


ABROAD. 


England having brought her war of conquest against the Zulus to an appar- 
ent close, finds new matter for attention in a re-opening of the Afghan war. 
The new Ameer, Yakoob Khan, placed upon the throne as a result of the previ- 
ous invasion, seems unable to maintain his authority in a manner satisfactory to 
the English. Various out-breaks of hostility have caused the English com- 
mander, Gen. Roberts, to advance upon and capture the capital city, Cabul. 
With her greed of territory and fear of Russia, Britannia appears to be having 
a somewhat uncomfortable time of it. 

The Zulu war seems to be over; but, teachers, where 7s Zulu Land? And where 
is Cabul? Look them up on the map, before you forget it. 
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PRINCIPAL MERIDIANS, ETC. 


Will you please answer the following questions: ° 

1. Where is the First Principal Meridian? How and why was that taken as 
the starting point? Are the meridians at equal distances from each other? 

2. What is the length and width of a “ range?” 

8. How are school districts numbered ? O. W. J. 

Answers. — The first principal meridian starts from the mouth of the Great 
Miami river, in Ohio. It was selected probably on the principle of general 
convenience, in commencing the survey of public lands in the Northwestern 
Territory. The second principal meridian runs through the center of Indiana; 
the third from the mouth of the Ohio through the center of Illinois; the 
fourth from the mouth of the Illinois river, through the west part of Illinois, 
and in Wisconsin, considerably west cf the center. The fifth meridian runs 
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north from the mouth of the Arkansas river, near Napoleon. These meridians 
are not at equal distances from each other. They appear to have been selected 
with reference to convenience. Michigan has a meridian of its own. 

A “range” is a row of townships running north and south, and each range is 
designated by number, and as east and west of some principal meridian, In 
Wisconsin, the first row or range of towns west of the fourth principal meri- 
dian embraces 47, extending trom the Illinois line to Lake Superior—a dis- 
tance of 262 miles. 

The first school district organized in a new town is naturally number one, and 
soon. School districts are not numbered therefore, in any regular geugraphical 
order, like the thirty-six sections of land in a township. 

A correspondent in Grant county says: 

Dear JourNAL,—I thank you for publishing Prof. Chittenden’s paper on 
School Hygiene. I read it this morning, and to-day acted on one of its sug- 
gestions — shading the windows in front of the pupils and admitting the light 
from the rear. There are many other hints in it equally necessary and easily 
carried out. I shall bring the article up for discussion in our next teachers’ 
meeting, and hope much attention may be directed to it. 

I hope O. S. Westcott is taking a temporary rest, only, from his Entomologi- 
cal labors. I have found his papers interesting, instructive and practical. 
Scribner’s Monthly for July and August gives delightful sketches on the same 
subject. 

I read carefully, more than once, R. A. Green’s letter, observing especially the 
work on primary arithmetic. As the experience of others is asked, I will give 
mine. I have tried R. A. Green’s plan, but have found, as I think, a more ex- 
cellent way. I dissent from the statement, “the first thing is writing numbers.” 
Before learning to recognize or to make figures (not numbers) the child should 
learn to count up to 9, using objects always to count. The teacher will prepare 
some convenient counters. I would suggest grains of corn, circular disks of 
pasteboard, bright-colored if possible, bright-colored splints cut in suitable 
lengths. Some of these will be serviceable in teaching tens, hundreds, etc., to 
the older pupils. After each child can count to 9, and can also select quickly 
and correctly any given pumber not greater than 9, he is ready to commence 
some simple work in addition. Let each select five objects; then ask him to 
place them in two piles; some skillful questioning will lead him to tell you “2 
sticks and 3 sticks are 5 sticks;” after this is thoroughly learned by all, let them 
take up the sticks and arrange them in two new piles; they will soon tell you 
“1 stick and 4 sticks are 5 sticks.”” Let them thus do all possible work in addi. 
tion, never using more than 9 objects; the teacher will occasionally place the 
objects for them, requiring them to find the amount. After this they will work 
in multiplication, deriving it always from addition; also in subtraction and in 
division. This work will take months, and after it is completed they may learn 
the figures to 9; learning, also, to put on slates small problems similar to those 
made with objects. 

I have tried to make the plan of work clear, and hope it may benefit others. 
I hope, also, that others will present their methods in this branch and in others. 
“ M.” 
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We have a word from that veteran conductor of institutes Prof. Graham: 
OsuxkoshH, Oct. 18, 1879. 


Hon. W. C. Wuitrorp:—I have held five institutes; four for two weeks 
each, and one of one week. The enrollment has reached 596, for the total 
number. 

The work emphasized has been (1) Course of Study; (2) Reading, especially 
vrimary; (3) Arithmetic, especially primary; (4) Meaning of words, through 
Word Analysis; (5) School Organization, with especial request for school 
records of Advancement of Pupils, as well as Attendance and Deportment. 

The spirit of the teachers has been excellent, displaying an earnestness hither- 
to unequaled in an experience of ten years. 

Probably no other medium is so thoroughly co-operating with the Normal 
and University work asthe Institute. It has drawn into active sympathy a large 
corps of workers from the High Schools as well as from the Normal Schools, 
thus placing them in a condition to thoroughly study the common school pro- 
blem and know its demands. With a close supervision of this work it must 
operate as a powerful dynamic for good to this commonwealth. 

Yours very truly, 
RopertT GRAHAM. 


A correspondent in Dunn Co., having sent us a small triangular stone, chipped 
from flint, asking its use, we submitted it to an expert who writes thus: 

It is an arrow-head, of the triangular variety. A small portion of the point is 
broken off. While this particular form is not very common it is not rare. I 
have several in my collection as small or smaller still. The triangular arrow-points 
are more gencrally in form of an isosceles rather than an equilateral triangle. 
The drills are longer and are less frequently found. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON, October 22. W. P. CLARKE. 





THE NEW COUNTIES. 


A teacher asks the following questions, which gives rise to the suspicion that 
many teachers are not well “up” in recent local geography any more than in 
recent or current history, as remarked by Prof. Salisbury, in the new “ Histori- 
cal Department: ” 

“What are the new counties formed last winter, and where are they? Our 
Principal thinks there are four or five.” 

ANSWER. — Three new counties were formed, as follows: 

Ist. PRicE county, named after Senator Price, of Black River Falls. It lies 
between Chippewa county on the west and Lincoln on the east, being rectangu- 
lar in form, and taking 21 townships from Chippewa, and 14 from Lincoln. It 
is bounded on the south by Taylor county, and on the north by Ashland and 
Lincoln counties. The county seat is Phillips, on the Wisconsin Central R. R., 
which passes centrally through the county. The county superintendent is J. D. 
Wyatt, of Phillips. 

2d. New county, was formed of territory taken from the west side of Oconto 
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county, embarcing about 44 townships, and having a breadth of 4 townsbips 
and a length of about 11. Itis bounded north by the State of Michigan, east 
by Oconto county, south by Shawano county, and west by Lincoln. Itis not 
yet organized, but is attached to Shawano at present, for county purposes. In 
the erection of this county four townships were first taken from the south part 
of the territory and given to Shawano, while Shawano gave six townships, in 
her northeastern portion, to Oconto county. 

3d. MARINETTE county was formed from territory on the west side of Oconto, 
embracing about the same area as New county, but quite irregular in outline. 
It is bounded north by Michigan, east by Michigan and Green Bay, south and 
west by Oconto county. The county seat is Peshtigo, and the county superin- 
tendent is L. W. Winslow, of Peshtigo, previously superintendent of Oconto 
county. 

The formation of New and Marinette counties, leaves Oconto county com. 
pressed between them, straggling upto the Michigan line with a length of nearly 
one hundred miles, and an average breadth of eighteen miles. The future set- 
tlement of the northern part of these three counties will doubtless be followed 
by the formation of new ones. 

The information given in these avswers has mostly appeared in the JOURNAL 
before, but it seems that it will bear repetition. 

As a means of memorizing to some extent the Geography of Wisconsin, so far 
as the counties are concerned, we have found the following plan useful, which 
places them in tiers: 

Begin with Kenosna and Racine, and go across to Grant; turning with Grant, 
go back to Milwaukee; pass west again from Ozaukee to Crawford and Ver- 
non; pass east from LaCrosse (taking Marquette and Waushara, Green Lake 
and Winnebago, Fond du Lac and Calumet, Sheboygan and Manitowoc, in 
pairs); pass west again from Kewaunee to Pierce; then east from St. Croix 
through Dunn, Eau Claire, Clark, Marathon, Shawano, and Oconto, to Door; 
then take, in a westward course, Marinette, and after crossing the “pan handle” 
of Oconto, New, Lincoln, Taylor and Price, in a pair, Chippewa, Barron and 
Polk; there are then left Burnett, Ashland, Bayfield and Douglass. Repeat this 
exercise on a map of Wisconsin frequently, and the names and order of the 
counties will become familiar. Reverse it also; follow up Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi, etc. 

See a notice under the editorial head, as to a map of the state. 


EDITORIAL. 





Many subscriptions to the JouRNAL run current with the year and volume. 
It of course happens that some wish to discontinue, at the end of a year. Will 
those who intend to do so at the end of 1879 please inform us to that effect, on or 
before the receipt of the December number, and not wait till after the receipt of 
one or two numbers not paid for? This request applies equally to all sub- 
scribers, who at any time wish to discontinue. 
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It would be supposed that a person in asking to have the address of a period- 
ical changed, would be thoughtful enough to state the o/d address as well as the 
new one. But many do not, and thus oblige the publisher, if he does not hap- 
pen to remember it, to write and ask. 

It is also a piece of thoughtlessness to leave a place and allow periodicals to 
accumulate in the post-office, giving no notice to the post-master or publisher 
of any intention of discontinuance. Very o!ten the post-master pays no atten- 
tion to the matter for some weeks or menths, and then throws the numbers into 
the waste basket. 

When a person subscribes for a periodical, unless there is some distinct un- 
derstanding to the contrary, the publisher takes it for granted that its contin- 
uance is desired until notice is given to discontinue and arrearages are paid. 
The law sustains this construction. 

Attention to these matters will make the relations of subscriber and publisher 
more pleasant than they sometimes are. 





By aN ARRANGEMENT with the Land Office, the copies of Nicodemus & 
Conover’s Map of Wisconsin, purchased by the State last Winter, will be cor- 
rected to date, and made to show the new counties formed atthe last session of 
the legislature, and any that may be formed at the approaching session. 

See advertisement on another page. 





ARRANGEMENTS are being perfected by the Executive Committee of the 
county and city superintendents, to prepare an interesting programme for the 
annual convention of these officers at Madison, in the last week in December. 
This convention will doubtless be held on two afternoons of that week, in con- 
nection with the holiday session of the State Teachers’ Association. 





We learn from Prof. W. H. Beach, the President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, that arrangements are in progress for this body to hold during the holi- 
days, a joint session, a portion of the time, with the Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Whose annual meeting occurs the same week at Madison. Opportunity 
will be given for the conventions of the county and city superintendents, and of 
the principals of high schools, to be held in the afternoons on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the session. Pres. W. D. Parker bas already secured the usual 
deduction of fare on the railroads, for the members of the Association attending 
the meetings. A large representation of the teachers and school officers is ex- 
pected. The programmo of exerciscs will undoubtedly be of a superior char- 
acter. 





THE ComMITTEE appointed at the last convention of the principals of the 
high schools in the State, are now completing their arrangements for an inter- 
estiug session at Madison during tie holidays. The December number of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION will announce definitely the programme of their exer- 
cises. 
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Tue AsseMBLY Har and the Library Building of the State University are 
approaching completion. These edifices furnish accommodations long needed 
by the institution, and they are in materials and style worthy of the state which 
furnishes them. For several years, the faculty of the University have not been 
able, for the want of a room of suitable size, to meet all the students jn a single 
gathering, and give them instruction by the way of public addresses. Neither 
has there been any convenient place for the literary societies of the institution 
to hold their open sessions in any of its buildings. The library room is com. 
modious and elegant. 

The University has enrolled this fall the largest number of students ever in 
attendance any one term. Additions will be made to this number — now nearly 
500 — at the beginning of the winter term. Every indication points to a most 
prosperous year in all departments of tie institution. 





Pror. SaLispury’s work cn Phonology and Orthepy has been already noticed 
in the JouRNAL OF Epucation. In accordance with his purpose, he has pro. 
duced a small book, and yet he has reached all the essential points under these 
subjects. The design of the work is to furnish a text-book for both teachers and 
pupils in our schools, who wish to understand the nature and the representation 
of the elementary sounds in the English language. Discussions on these sub- 
jects are scattered through treatises on Physiology, Acoustics, History of the 
English Language, and English Grammar. Most of our standard reading books 
for the public schools, furnish very meager, and often incorrect descriptions of 
the sounds composing our language. The dictionaries confine their treatment 
of these sounds almost wholly to their notation and combination in words. The 
great subjects lying at the foundation of speech, the nature of sound, and the 
structure and the operations of the bodily organs which produce vocalization 
and articulation, are not here touched. 

The question arises whether these subjects are too difficult to be compre- 
hended by the more advanced pupils in our schools. We think not. Appuar- 
ently with the view of placing no great obstacles in the way of these pupils, 
Prof. Salisbury has given the barest elements on these poiots, and yet enough 
to furnish an intelligent view of the production of tse sounds of the language. 

The work is divided intu the subjects, Vocal Physiology; Phonology; the 
Science of Articulate Sounds; Phonotypy, the art of representing speech-sounds 
to the eye by distinct symbols; and Ortheepy, the art of pronunciation. 

We do not see how any part of the book could well be omittcd. We com- 
mend most cordially the work, for its thorough and accurate treatment of the 
subject. It isthe best treatise of the kind, we believe, ever furnished in our 
language for the pupils of our schools. The definitions are remarkably clear 
and correct. The main points in the discussions are well epitomized in tables. 

This work supplies a need felt in the public schools of the State. Especially 
through the instruction given in our normal schools and teachers’ institutes, 
the attention of the children in our schools has been called, in a prominent de- 
gree, to the principal points here ciscussed. 
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An ITEM is going the rounds of some papers in the State to the effect that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed as the conductors of the recent 
series of institutes only graduates of Milton College. It is beyond all compre- 
hension how an intelligent editur of any newspaper in the State could publish 
such nonsense. This State cflicer does not appoint institute conductors, though 
he acts as the chairman of a committee uf the Normal School Board, which se- 
lects the conductors. The four regular conductors are appointed by the Board 
of Normal School Regents, and have held their positions for several years. Of 
the forty-two assistant conductors employed the last three months in the instl- 
tutes, only three are graduates of Milton College; and these have taught in the 
institutes of the State for the past three years. Graduates of all the Normal 
Schools, of the State University, more of the private colleges, and some of high 
schools in Wisconsin, are embraced in the list of the assistant conductors for 
this year. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKSPEARD’S MERCHANT OF VENICE.— By Rev. Henry Hudson, Professor of 
English Literature in the School of Oratory, Boston University. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 


The same scholarly and penetrating criticism marks the edition“of this pro- 
duction of the great bard as those heretofore noticed —Hamlet, and King 
Richard the II, A noteworthy feature in this issue is a prefatory article on 
“English in Schools.” It is a quaint but forcible plea for more study of 
English, ard for the value of literary culture to common people, as well as to 
those who follow scholastic pursuits — the “learncd professions,” and a most 
timely argument for the speedy substitution of something better in the place of 
the mass of our popular reading. ‘Most probably,” says Mr. Hudson, “ not 
less than seven-eighths of the books now read are simply a discipline of debase- 
ment.” He dwells particularly upon the injury inflicted in this way upon the 
young, and urges that the only rational cure is to supply them with good read- 
ing, and to strive to implant a taste and a love for it in their minds. 


EXERcISsES IN LATIN Prose Composition. By Elisha Jones, A. M., Ass’t. 
Prof. of Latin in Michigan University; author of “ Exercises in Greek Prose 
Composition,” etc., Chicago: 8. G@. Giiggs & Co. Price $1.25. 

Without being pretentious, this manual seems to us to be thorough, complete 
and simple, as far as it goes. It sufficiently and clearly illustrates the construc- 
tions found in easier Latin prose, such as Caesar, and Cicero’s orations, and 
prepares the pupil for more difficult study. It is designed that the book shall 
furnish adequate preparation in writing Latin for admission to any of our 
colleges. Moods and tenses are treated before attention is given to the case of 
nouns, This isanimprovement. Tue general vocabulary is very full, and suita- 
ble exercises are furnished for review and examination. References are made 
to the leading grammars. This book kas reached a 12th edition, and had been 
adopted io Phillips Academy, Mass., Exeter Academy, N. H., Hopkin’s Gram- 
mar School, New Haven, Vassar College, etc. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK Lyric Ports. By Henry M. Tyler, Professor 
of eens and Latin in Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Boston: Ginn & 
eath. 


This compilation will bring within reach of students who acquire a love for 
Greek literature many poetical gems not likely to be otherwise readily acces. 
sible, and thus serve to increase what is toorare, enthusiastic Greek scholai ship. 
The book is enriched with a historical introduction, tracing the growth of Greek 





poetic art, and with appropriate notes, and is als» most beautiful printed. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER’S Pocket Railway Guides, published by Thos. 


F. Nelson, Chicago, are what every one wants who travels. 
the issue for October, for Wisconsin, and very full and convenient it is. 


We have before us 
It is 


published monthly, at 1.50 a year; single copies, twenty cents. Send toS. E. 


Corner of Dearborn & Randolph streets. 








NOTES. 


Or the 13,22 pupils in the Milwaukee 
schools 7,796 study German, of whem 865 are 
children of American parents and 6,282 of 
German p2rentsge. 


Pror. J. H. CHAMBEELIN, the former prin- 
cipal of the public school of Black River Falls, 
is now studying under the direction of Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale Vollege. 

Pror. Morrrson, formerly the principal of 
one of the pubiic schools in New London. hos 
been sent to the Insane Asylum at Oshkovh, 
He wae foand in Minnesota, wandering about 
in a state of insanity. 

Supt. WALKER, Of Mapitowoc county, writes 
of the institute held at his place in Auguat: 
“Tt was by far the most enccessfal we have had 
since I have been superintendent. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been with us many times, and his 
work is more acceptable on each occasion of 
his visit.’ 


ARTHUR Himis, the young msn killed ina 
recent raiiroad disaster at Milwaukee, wasa 
must promising pupil in the H'gh School at 
Evansville. The teachers and other pupils of 
the school attended his fineral in a body, at 
that place. 

Pror. W. H. Witiiams, formerly a teacher 
in the high echool of Fond du Lac, is now em- 
Vloyed as an instructor in Latin at the State 
University. He is a graduate of this institu- 
tion, and has acquired an excellent reputa ion 
as a teacher. 

Pror. A. A. MILLerR presents, in the Wau- 
kesha Freeman, a report of the Union School 
of that piace for the first third of the fall term. 








He says that “tardiness is little, compared 
with that of four yearsago.’’ Inthe matter of 
attendance he suggests that improvement 
could be made. 

Tue enro!lment of students in the White- 
water Normal School for the fall term, is as 
follows in the different departmente: Norma), 
203; Academic, 69: Intermediate, 42; Primary, 
25; total, 344. 


Tne Marinette Hagle publiehes the titles of 
a large number of books added, during a week 
in October, to the town library of that place. 
Since school di-trict libraries are in the main 
failures in the State, the establishment of 
town libraries in our villages and cities should 
be encouraged. 


Tue Waupaca Post publishes the following 
in respect to the institute held at that place 
the middle of September: 

* Prof. A. Salisbury has done excellent 
work in the institute during the last two 
weeks, and the teachers feel that they have 
been yr-a'ly benefitted under his manner of 
condnacting 1%.” 

Pror. F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
E:ston, Pa., invites every one interested in 
the history and etymology of Janguege, to ae- 
sist In the preparation of the immenee histor- 
ical dictionary of the English language now 
in preparation. The work is toembrace four 
volumes, each as large as Webster's quarto 
dictionary. 

A SuBscripTion of $250 was made Jast month 
in the dirctors’ car on the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, for the purpose of starting a public 
library in the village of Colby, in Clark county. 











NO 


In the means for the general culture of the 
young people, many of the villages in the State 
are sadly wanting, and in nothing more than 
in good libraries. 

Tue Repusiican Convention of Green 
county, held Sepr. 27th, adopted the following 
resolution: 


That we hereby extend to Prof. T. C. Rich- 
mond our gratitude and our thanks for his 
earnest and long continued efforts and his 
grand success in elevating the standard of 
education in this country. 


“LittLe JoHNNY Crem, the Drummer Boy 
of Chickamanga,” is now “Prof. John T. 
Clem, U. S. Army, Military Science,” of the 
Galesvil'e University, ia Trempealeau county. 
It is a true case of “reward of merit.” The 
great geverals of the Mississippi Valley knew 
him well, and Gen. Grant looked out for bim 
when the war was over. 


Tue BoarpD oF Epvucation at Washineton 
has iesued a valueble circular on ‘The Value 
or Common School Education to Common 
Labor.” It is writen by Dr. Edward Jarvis, of 
Dorchester, Mass.; and its positions are en- 
forced by well selected illustrations furnished 
by the employers of workmen in different 
portions of the country. 


Some of the teachers in the Western Supcr- 
intendent district of Rock county have organ- 
ized aa association forthe winter. They meet 
once in two weeks in the different towns. 
Among the tupics discussed at the meeting 
October 25, are these: “* Punishments,” “ Re- 
porte,’ and ‘Grading Common Schools.” 
Success to the enterprise! 


Tue New York Independent has had new 
type cut for the pu:pore of carrying out the 
the pubiishers’ idea of what reformed spelling 
should be. The Utica Herald and the New 
York Home Journal have adopted the orthog- 
raphy recommended in certain cases by the 
Ameiican Spelling Reform Association. 


Tue Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund held their annual meeting in New York 
the firet week in October, when the total ap- 
propria'ions of the past year were reported as 
$74,850. The report of the General Agent. Dr. 
Svars, stated tbat the necessity for the federal 
government granting some sid tu the Southern 
States in their efforts to educate the ignorant 
classes is greater now than ever before, as the 
evils that grow out of popalarigaorance spread 
a blight over the whole country. With two 
million chiidren still without the means of 
instruction, the danger of the sitnation is ap- 
parent. Some of the States stand most in 
need of normal schools. 
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A Report of the institute at Westfield, Mar- 
quette, county, says that Professors Jane and 
Barlew are exceedingly energetic conductors 
and command both respect and admiration in 
their labor. They are well up in the work and 
show athorough knowledge of the ground now 
passing over, besides the immerfe reserve 
power now necessary in a successful edacator. 


THe National Journal of Education, in 
noticing the Aunual Report of the public 
schools of this state last year, says that it 
**shows a falling off in the length of the schoo} 
term.” ‘(his was true only of the average 
time in which the schools in our incorporated 
cities were held. The average term in the 
country schools was materially lengthened 
last year. 

Supt. WaLKER, who conducted the Insti- 
tute at Sturgeon Bay, Door county, says: 
“The institute appeared to pass off well. 
Supt. Keogh did whatever he could to make 
the meeting a success. Thirty five names 
were registered, I believe. An open session 
was heid here, like the one at Maniiowoc. 
Essays, declamations, and a ¢iscussion of an 
educational question were presented by the 
members of the institate. It was very inter- 
esting, and was largely attended.” 


WE recently visited the public schools of 
Omro. The school buildings, three in num- 
ber, are well locatedin the place, and furnish 
good accommodations for the teachers and 
pupils. We were well pleased with the in- 
struction given by all the teachers to the very 
bright and active children and young people. 
Omro has beer. highly favored for the past 
dozen years with superior principals of 
schools. Prof. H. W. Rood, nowin charge, is 
giving excellent satisfaction. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for Green Lake 
county, which was conducted by County Su- 
perintendent A. W. Millard. closed Oc’ ober Ist. 
This has been the largest and must successful 
institute ever held in the county. There were 
106 teachers enrolled, and the attendance was 
good—a large number beicg present every 
day during the entire term of sis weeks. Mr. 
Millard is deserving of a great credit for the 
manner in which he conducted so larve aclass 
without any assistance. The subjects were 
all presented in such 4 way as to awaken the 
liveliest interest, and the instruction and 
advice given were such as will prepare the 
teachers for better work in the future. As an 
evidence that the work of Superintendent 
Millard was appreciated on the part of the 
teachers, the class at the end of the term pre- 
sented him with a book-case, costing $30.00. 
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The school closed with the best of feeling. 
Mr. Millard, in his closing remarks, urged 
them not to be satistied with their present 
attsinments, but to try and raise the standard 
of their qvalifications. 


Supt. B@ker, of Pierce county, saya: 

The constant decrease in the number recely- 
ing certifi ates, during the last four years, 
no!withstauding the rap d increase of schools, 
teuds tu bring the supply neariy equal to the 
demand. Not more than 75 will receive cer- 
tificates, at the most, of the 90 applicant. 
Several present at River Fails will not teech 
in the county, and many can teach but one- 
half the year. Hence the certificates granted 
will scarcely supply one bha'f of the number 
required t> teach the echouls, viz., 121. The 
pruning process, by raising the standa'd and 
making the questions more severe, must Nuw 
Cease, or tne supply of teachers will not meet 
the demand. 

THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PENNSYL- 
yan, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, recently said: 
“The adoption of courses of study for un- 
graded schools, in many of our counti:s, has 
accomplished great good. We hope that the 
superin enden's in the counties that have not 
yet acted in the matter, will bestir themselves 
at once, in order that no more time may ve 
wasted. There is nothing like having 1m in- 
struction, as well as in other thinge, a definite 
aim. Avast emount of cffort is now thrown 
away ina kicd of blind struggle to find out 
what ought to be done.” 


Tue Adams Counly Press publishes the 
following: 

Prof. Salisbury, assisted by Mr. Isham, Sn- 
perintendeut of Schools for Walworth county, 
will close a very successful teachers’ inetitute 
at this place to-morrow noon. The institute 
opened with en attendance ot fifiy-two texch 
ers, Which was increased to over seventy the 
past week These institutes are doing incal- 
culable good in training te chers to think lor 
themselves, ax w'li agin the best methods of 
instructing pupils. The last week has been 
hizhiy interesting, ana kas drawn many svec- 
tators. Professor Salisbury and Mr. Isham 
will lh ave with tne esteem and co:dial good 
willof the teachers and all others who have 
been £0 highly gratified at the success of the 
institate. 

Tue Institute aT WavtToma last month, 
was noticed by the Waushara Argus, under 
the title of a Normal School, as follows: 
“The attendance up to the cose has been 
about 125. As near as we can learn the school 
has been charac‘erized by the good behavior 
of the students, and evident intention tomake 
progres:, and we believe has been one of the 
moet profitable schools of the kind ever held 
in the county. Mr. Graham and Mr. Skahen 
have given vainable asiistance; and Supt. 
Tobin and Mr. Baker have performed their 
duties well.’ The same paper further estates 
that Prof. Graham gave a fine lecture one 
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evening at_the Congregational church of the 
place. 

Tue La Crosse Democrat of the third week 
of last month, contains a long article on the 
public schools of that place. The educational 
spirit of the people is graphically d:scribed; 
an insight into the work of the Board of Edu- 
cation and its officers is given; and tue in- 
struction farnished and the number of pupils 
in attendance upon each devartment of the 
five district schools and the high school, are 
carefuliy noticed. If similar articles were 
published on the condition of the schools of 
other cities In the State, they would a‘d the 
people very materially in understanding the 
work now performed for their children by our 
public school teachers and city superinten- 
dents. 


Tue Pennsylvania School Journal, edited 
by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the superiutend- 
ent of the public echoo’s of that state, pub- 
lishes the following in its October number: 


“The State Normal School at Pla‘teville, 
Wisconsin, is abuut to establish a regoalar 
kindergarten as an anxilary in its work of 
tra‘ping teachers. A sui abie building for it 
is in process of erection. We are net sure 
that su: ha movement on the part of our nor- 
mal schools genvraily would be wise; but we 
are sure that the philosophy and metheds of 
of the kindergarten should form a part of the 
Professional instruction at every normal 
ecbool in the country, avd eo far a- this phil- 
Osephy and there methods are applicable to 
public primary schools they shvud form a 
part of the course in practical training. Sev- 
eral of our Penneylvania normal schoo!s have 
taken some steps forwurd in this matter. Will 
they continue to advance? Will the others 
foliow their example?” 


Pror. E. A. CHARLTON, the former President 
of the Platteville Normal Schoo}, and now ed- 
itor of the Zndependent, at Brodhead, writes 
on recovering from a recent illness: 


“The memory of past trouble is pleasant’? 
says an ancient writer: »nd therecoilecrion of 
those “days of weariness and nigh'e of pain,” 
when kind friends were round us te anticipate 
our wishes and mitigate our euffernyge. 1s not 
wholly sad. Indeed, we think of the dear 
friends who watched over ts during the still 
hou:s of night, we think of their k 04 words 
and gentle minisirations rather than the burn- 
ing fever of the fitiu) dreams. And then the 
hours of convalescence! It ig a'most worth 
the while to be sick fur the eake of vetting 
well! How every day finds us stronger and 
stronger, how every hour briuga some new de- 
hght! Weare like children wgiin, the world 
opens new and tresh to our eag r gaze. And 
LOW We enjoy our food! We have ouce more 
the beautiful appetite of chilchood. Nature 
seems apxions epeedily to repair the lose we 
have suff red and ce isl: ssiy demaude notri- 
ment. And then, ‘'bles-ed be the man who 
invented sleep,” we are prone to say. At 
least we are ready to “sleep the sieep of the 
just,” unvexed by cares, andisturbed by 
dreame. 











NOTES. 


Tue REPORT of the Commis-ioner of Educa- 
tion for 1877 bas just been received. It shows 
the income for all the states and territories 
(Wyoming not included) to be $86,866,166. 
The expenditures (Wyoming included), $30,- 
233,458. The echool population for 38 states 
and nine territories is fixed at 14,227,748. 
The annual expense per capita for public 
school pupils ranges from $1.39 in North Car- 
olina to $35 76 in the Cherokee tribe, Indian 
Territory. The number of normal schools re- 
ported is 152, having 1,189 instructors, 37,072 
pupils, and 3763 graduates, of which number 
1,874 are engaged in teaching. Ohio reports 
the greatest number of normal schools, 
namely. 14. The largest appropriation to a 
normal school was that of $95,000, made to the 
New York City Norma) College by the city. 
The bequests made to educational institutions 
for the year were $3.000,000, of which institu- 
tions tur the superior instruction“of women 
received $163,976. Theaverage of salarics paid 
to public schoo] teachers in the district of 
Columbia for mep was $6.17, for women, 
$71.21 per month, giving a higher mean than 
that reported tor any othe: part of the country 
except Nevada. 

NEARLY two years ago Governor Robinson, 
of New York, in a message to the legislature, 
made a foolish attack upon pubic high 
schools, and particularly upon the Scate Ner- 
mal schools. Everybody knows how hsppy 
this made the enemies of public education 
everywhere. No notice seems to have been 
taken by the legislature of what the governor 
said about high schools, which were supported 
by local money. Bnt the normal] schoo!s were 
receiving from the state treasury about $140,- 
000 annually, and in addition to this the city 
of New York was expending nearly $100,000 a 
year on her great nermal college. Hence the 
legislature appointed a committee of nine to 
give a thorough examination and report to 
the next legi:lature whether theee schools 
were successfully fulfilling the design of 
their creation, and whether any legisJation 
was required. After considering the subject 
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intelligent report of forty-eight printed pages, 
which eustains the schools, and pronounces 
them a neceesity. The report is really a fine 
argument in favor of normal education, as 
wel! as a testimony in favor of the New York 
normal schools. Thus, as ‘is usual in such 
cases, Governor Robinson's attack only 
strengthened the schools attacked. 


The Medico Legal Society of New York has 


| issued a report on School Hygiene which has 


more than a local interest. Svme time ago 
this society appointed a committee, consisting 
of well known physicians, to investigate the 
health questions connected with the public. 
The committee find that during the vacation 
months there is a marked decline in the death 
rate from scar'et fever, but as soon as the 
schools open the disease increas2s its ravages. 


| The Chairman of the Health Committee of the 


Brooklyn Board of Education remarks that 
over 3,000 children disappear from the time of 
entering the lowest grade to that of promotion 
to the next, and assigns the loss to the unsan- 
itary condition of the schools. In many cf our 
own schools, more in the country than in the 
cities, the want of ventilation ie plainly appar- 
ent to any one entering them from the fresh 
out-cooratmosphere. Theclass-roomé are fre- 
qnently crowded with children, many of whom, 
either in person or c.othing, are not over clean- 
ly; the windows are kept closed to prevent a 
draught, and a large stove, the exhalations 
from the children’s persons, and the carbon 
from their breath quickly convert the air of 
the room into a most subtile poison, aud it is 
no wonder that delicate children exposed to 
such an atmosphere day after day, dic, and 
the teachers become delicate and have 
to resign or wearily drag on, incapable of 
giving tbeir best energy to their work. 

The question of ventilation is beset with 
difficulty, and to obtain absolutely pure air in 
a@ crowded room with our present architectural 
knowledge appears almost impossible. But 
the exietence of these difficulties, instead of 
being a reason for culpable eupineness on the 


| part of school boards, ought to be an incentive 
more than a year, the committee made a most to extra exertion. 











MAP OF WISCONSIN. 


The New Map of Wisconsin, prepared by Nicodemus & Conover, and pur- 
chased by the State for the use of Schools and Public Offices, will hereafter 


show the New Counttzs of the State. 


The Price is $4, in Advance. 
Blank applications furnished on request. 
Address — The StatE SUPERIN‘ ENDENT. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 











D. APPLETON & CO., 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
THE 
Language, Pen and Picture Series, 
EMBRACES 


The Child’s Book of Language, 
IN FOUR NUMBERS, 


For use in Primary Schools, based upon a course of conversational 
picture-lessons, the results of which are to be written in the pages 


of the book; 
AND 


Letters and Lessons in Language, 


in two series of four numbers each. 


Which continues the course in Grammar Schools, creating occasion 
for the natural use of language forms, without anticipating the study 
of grammar, before it can be profitably taken. 





The Series combines the advantages of both oral and text-book 
instruction. 

Words are treated as concrete and pictorial terms, illustration 
taking for the most part the place commonly given to definition. 


The pupil is taught by what he does, making steps of his own, 
which, being expressed in written form, remain to be retraced at will. 
The following are apparent distinctive features: 


1. Best because most natural language culture. 
2. Easy firading for composition. 

3. Oral instruction in permanent form. 

4. A practical course in writing. 


(= Sample copy 10 cents, or complete set of the Child’s Book of Language, in- 
cluding Teacher's Editions, 50 cents. 


C. E. LANE, General Agent for the Northwest, 
No. 61, Washington St., Chicago. 











